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THE MAIN CHANCE, 
by Meredith Nicholson, 


is a straightforward, honest 
picture of the life of to-day 
in a wide-awake, progressive 
western city. 

It leaves with the reader 


a pleasant impression of a 


type of people and a phase 
of life well worth a closer 
acquaintance, a people cordial 
and genuine, a life energetic 
and profitable, full of broad 
opportunities and stimulating 
rewards. 
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RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


F.R.G.S. 
Stories of I ravel 


and Adventure in 


Many Lands 


8 Volumes of Absorbing 
Interest— 

The Exiles About Paris 

Van Bibber and Others 

Our English Cousins 


Three Gringos in Venezuela and Central America 
A Year from a Reporter’s Note-Book 

The Rulers of the Mediterranean 

The West from a Car- Window 
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300 Full-page Illustrations by Charles Dana Gibson, Frederic Remington, T. de 
Thulstrup, and a great many others 


OUR OFFER 


We will send you the entire set of eight volumes, charges prepaid, on receipt 
of $1.00. If you do not like the books when they reach you, send them back at 
our expense, and we will return the $1.00 If you do like them, send us $1.00 
every month for eleven months. In order to keep you in touch with us during 
these months, on receipt of your request for these books we will enter you as a 
subscriber to either Harper’s Magazine, Harper’s Weekly, Harper’s Bazar, or the 
North American Review for one yeer without additional cost to you. In writing, 


state which periodical you want. Address 


Harper G Brothers, Franklin Sq., New York 
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ALFRED HENRY LEWIS’ 


story of the hate and love, the beauty and the bravery of 
men and women who really lived—President Jackson, the 
brave old soldier and duellist; Peggy O’Neal, the wife 
of the Secretary of War, hostess of White House, beautiful, 


impulsive and misunderstood. 


We can’t escape 


hot weather, but we can alleviate our dis- 
comforts by a proper regard for what we eat. 
Mrs. Rorer's 


Hot Weather Dishes 


contains a long list of easily-prepared and 
highly palatable dishes for the hot season. 
It is wonderful, for instance, what can be 
done with vegetables. That's only one item. 
A relief for hot, tired women. 

Bound in Cloth, price 50 cents 


New Salads Cloth, 50 cts. 
Made-Over Dishes Cloth, 50 cts. 


Mrs. Rorer’s 


NEW 


The best now in existence. 
pages, besides many illustrations. 
when you see it. 
voluminous instructions how to do and what to do. 
it over when you visit your bookstore, or we will send one. 


A riddle of real womanhood. 


Color Illustrations 
by Henry Hutt 
Drexel Biddle 


Publisher 
Philadelphia 


You can buy 


all the canned goods you use, but who put 
them up? Wouldn't you prefer doing it 
yourself? Mrs. Rorer’s 


Canning and Preserving 


contains full and clear directions how to can 
and preserve fruits and vegetables, and make 
marmalades, butters, jellies, etc. You can- 
not fail if you follow this guide. A good 
investment in comfort and money. 


Bound in Cloth, price 50 cents 


How to Use a Chafing Dish Cloth, 25 cts. 
Sandwiches Cloth, 25 cts. 


A big, generous book of 730 
It will captivate you 
Full of new and original recipes, and 
Look 


It is Domestic Science up-to-date, and far removed from 


Cook Book 


the ordinary cook book. 
tee that everything in the book is sure and reliable. 


Mrs. Rorer's name is a guaran- 


Bound in Washable Cloth, price $2.00; postage 20 cents ; 
at all bookstores 


Arnold and Company, 418 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 
3 
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SPECIAL BARGAIN BOOKS 


SOME EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES TO ADD TO 
ONE’S LIBRARY GOOD BOOKS AT LITTLE COST. 


Wm. McKinley, Life of. Including a 
genealogical record of the McKinley 
family and extracts from his public 
speeches, messages to Congress, proc- 
lamations and other state papers, in 
addition to the story of his public and 
private life. Illustrated with nearly 2co 
photographs and 4 full pages in color 
(10x 14% inches). Publisher's price, 
$2.00. Our special price, 50 cents. 


Washington. The Capital City and Its 
Part in the History of the Nation. By 
Rufus Rockwell Wilson. With 12 full- 
page illustrations. 2 vols. I2mo. Gilt 
tops. Publisher’s price, $3.50. Our 
special price, $1.25. 


The Story of a Young Man. (A Life 
of Christ). By Clifford Howard. Illus- 
trated with 18 drawings by W. L. Taylor 
and T. Guernsey Moore. Square quarto, 
cloth decorative, gilt top, printed in red 
and black. Publisher’s price, $2.50. 
Our special price, 90 cents. 


Views of an Ex- President. Embracing 
all of the important papers and addresses 
of ex-President Benjamin Harrison. 
8vo. Publisher’s price, $3.00. Our 
special price, $2.00. 


Historical Briefs. By James Schouler. 
8vo. $2.00. Our special price, 40 cents. 


On the Trail of Don Quixote. Being 
a record of rambles in the ancient prov- 
inces of La Mancha. By August F. 
Jaccaci. Illustrated. 8vo. $2.50. Our 
price, 40 cents. 


War and Policy. 
Wilkinson. 8vo. 
40 cents. 


Stones of Venice. By Jobn 
Large type, good paper. 
illustrations. 3 vols. 12mo. 
special price, 85 cents. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne’s_ Selected 
Works. Comprising: Blithedale Ro 
mance, Wonder Book, House of Seven 
Gables, Twice Told Tales (2 vols.), 
Tanglewood Tales, Snow Image, Scarlet 
Letter, Mosses from an Old Manse 
(2 vols.). Io vols. 1t2mo. Dark green 
cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, frontispiece 
in each volume, making a handsome 
set of books. Publisher’s price $12.00. 
Our price, $3.00. 

True Stories of Great Americans. 
Character sketches of twelve great 
Americans : John Hancock, by John R. 
Musick ; Thomas Jefferson, by Edward 
S. Ellis; Daniel Webster, by Elizabeth 
A. Reed; George Washington, by 
Eugene Parsons; Benjamin Franklin, 


Essays. 
$2.50. 


By Spenser 
Our price, 


Ruskin. 
With 168 
Our 


by Frank Strong; James Otis, by Jobn 
Clark Ridpath ; John Adams, by Samuel 
Willard; Henry Clay, by Howard W. 
Caldwell; ‘Samuel Adams, by Samuel 
Fallows; John Randolph, by Richard 
Heath Dabney; Alexander Hamilton, 
by Edward S. Ellis; Abraham Lincoln, 
by Robert Dickinson Sheppard. Each 
volume printed from large, clear type 
and profusely illustrated. Bound in 
linen cloth. 12 vols., in a box. Our 
special price, $1.80. 


Taylor, Bayard. Novels and travels. 
Comprising : By-Ways of Europe, Cen- 
tral Africa, Egypt and Iceland, Eldorado, 
Greece and Russia, Home and Abroad 
(first series), Home and Abroad (second 
series), India, China and Japan, Land of 
the Saracen, Northern Travel, Views 
Afoot, Beauty and the Beast, John God- 
frey’s Fortunes, Joseph and His Friend, 
Hannah Thurston, Story of Kennett. 16 
vols , I2mo, bound in 8. Publisher's 
price, $24.00. Our special price, $9.00. 


Scott. Waverly Novels. Printed from large 
clear type and neatly bound. Popular 
edition. 12 vols. Our special price, 
$3.60. 

Shakespeare. Complete works. Edited 
ty Richard Grant White. Printed from 
clear type on good paper. 12 vols. Half 
calf, gilt tops. Publisher’s price, $22.50. 
Our special price, $9.00. 


Richard Harding Davis, The Novels 
and Stories of. Comprising: Gal- 
legher and Other Stories. Soldiers of 
Fortune (2 vols.) Cinderella and Other 
Stories. The King’s Jackal. 5 vols. 
Each with frontispiece. 16mo. Our 
Special price, $1.25. 


George Eliot. Complete works. Printed 
from clear type, on good paper, and 
neatly bound. Popular edition. 6 vols. 
Our special price, $2.00. 

The Universal Household Assistant. 
A cyclopzdia of what every one should 
know. Comprising recipes, prescrip- 
tions, medicines, trade secrets, mechan- 
ical appliances, antidotes, every-day 
law, home decoration, fruit culture, 
stock raising, and many other useful 
hints and helps gathered from reliable 
sources. By S. H. Burt. Our special 
price, 45 cents. 

Fugitive Facts. A dictionary of rare and 
curious information. A treasury of 
facts, legends, sayings and their ex- 
planation. Covering more than 1,000 
topics of general interest. Edited by 
Robert Thorn, M.A. Our special price, 
45 cents. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 
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Book News 


SCRIBNER FICTION 
FOR SUMMER READING 


First Edition of 50,000 copies, Second now ready 


GORDON KEITH 


By THOMAS NELSON PAGE 


HAMILTON W. MABIE in the Outlook: 


‘* A novel of serious purpose and generous dimensions crowded with actors and full of incident.”’ 


JEANNETTE L. GILDER in the Chicago Tribune: 
*<It takes no effort to read it; it is full of thrilling situations and bright dialogues. Mr. Page is a 


born story teller.”’ 


Philadelphia Press: 


‘©The book is written with that grace and delicacy which have always distinguished Mr. Page's 


writings.’’ Illustrated, $1.50, 


THE UNDER DOG 
By F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


The tales by the author of ‘* The Fortunes of 
Oliver Horn’’ are fashioned with a seriousness 
of purpose that lifts the book to a high plane. 
Illustrated, $$.50. 


THE MODERN OBSTACLE 
by ALICE DUER MILLER 


‘© “©The Modern Obstacle ’ is, of course, lack 
of money. We find it the most entertaining and 
even brilliant story we have met in many a long 
day. To the observer of tendencies and the 
student of ethics it will be a tragic because an 
illuminating book.”’—N. Y. Times. $1.50. 


MIDDLE AGED LOVE STORIES 
By JOSEPHINE DASKAM 


‘* Miss Daskam’s originality, cleverness and 
wit are again made evident in this volume of 
short stories.’’—The Outlook. $1.25, 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
HARRY REVEL 
By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH 


** As good as-the ‘ Adventures of Harry Rich- 
mond,’ says the New York Tribune. ‘* There 
is an exciting occurrence in every chapter, we had 
almost said on every page. Yet it is a testimony 
to the fine quality of ‘ Q’s’ art that he interests 
us all along in something more than mere 


interest.”” $J,50. 


THE SOUTHERNERS 
By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 


*¢ This forceful and romantic novel is now in 
its 4th edition. Illustrated. $1.50. 


THE HOUSE ON THE 
HUDSON 
By FRANCIS POWELL 


Three weeks after publication this book stood 
second in the list of best sellers in New York. 


$1.50. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
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APPLETONS’ NEWEST BOOKS 
Love-Letters of Margaret Fuller isi 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY JULIA WARD HOWE 
To which are added the Reminiscences of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Horace Greeley, and 
Charles T. Congdon. 

‘‘ These are genuine letters, written by the Sibyl of New England transcendentalists. 
They reveal purity of thought, beauty of sentiment, sweetness of nature, and exquisite 
refinement of style. They were written out of a full heart and mind, and fairly pulsate 
with womanly tenderness and sensitiveness.’’— From a column and a half letter about this 
beok written by Isaac N. Ford, the London correspondent of the New York Tribune. 

r2amo. Cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, $1.35 net 


A History of American Literature 


By Prof. WiLLIAM P. TRENT, of Columbia University. 
A New Volume in the Literatures of the World Series, Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 
Professor Trent’s main effort has been to show how wide and on the whole successful the 
efforts of American writers have been ever since the planting of the colonies. He makes, 
however, no extravagant claims as to the esthetic standing of our literature, preferring to 
treat it as worthy of study because it is an integral part of the history of American culture. 
r2mo. Clotb, $1.40 net 


*Twixt God and Mammon 4 »eve1 


By WILLIAM EDWARDS TIREBUCK 
With a memoir of the Author By HALL CAINE 

‘‘The author of this novel died three years ago at forty-five years of age. After his 
death it was reported that Count Tolstoy considered certain passages in one of his books, 
the best examples of modern English fiction. During his latter days he had the satisfaction 
of receiving tributes only less warm from sources almost as distinguished. . . . This 
novel is a typical example of his late work. . . . the pastoral scenes are according to 
my judgment among the most exquisite pictures of rural life to be found in the whole range 
of modern fiction.’’— Hall Caine. 


z2mo. Cloth, $1.50 
A New Volume in the Noveiettes-de-Luxe Series 


The Unwelcome Mrs. Hatch 


By Mrs. BURTON HARRISON 
Those who know Mrs. Harrison’s play of the same name will understand the stirring 
dialogue, rapid action, dramatic situations, and originality of plot by which she has achieved 
her position among the clever writers of the day, and which characterize every page of this 
fascinating story. 


zr2mo. Cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, $1.25 


Sir William Johnson 


By AUGUSTUS C. BUELL 

Author of “‘ Paul Jones, Founder of the American Navy.’’ (Historic Lives Series.) 

Sir William Johnson was perhaps the most important administrator that the American 
colonies possessed in the eighteenth century. By him more than by any other one man was 
this continent saved for Anglo-Saxon civilization. As sole superintendent of Indian 
affairs in America under the British Crown, he held the great body of New York Indians, or 
Iroquois, fast to their alliance with the English against the French, His rightful place in 
the history of this country has never been adequately recognized, and Mr. Buell’s account 
is therefore an important contribution to the history of that period. 

Illustrated. r2mo. Cloth, $1.00 net 


STOCKTON’S LAST NOVEL 


The Captain’s Toll-Gate 


Completed by Him During the Year Before His Death 
With a Memoir by Mrs. Stockton, an Etched Portrait, Views of Mr. Stockton’s Homes 
and a Bibliography. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
SPECIAL LARGE PAPER EDITION. Signed artist-proof etching, Mr. Stockton’s auto- 
graph attached, Memoir, autographed by Mrs. Stockton, etc. Sale limited to 150 copies, 
and the edition largely sold before vublication. A few copies left, boxed, $5.co. 


D. Appleton and Company, Publishers, New York 
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Book News Portrait, No. 202 
Vot. 21, No. 251. Jury, 1903 
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BIOGRAPHY Robert Browning—The Personality of Emerson—Schumann 
—__—_—_—____—_———-_. —The Autobiography of a Thief. 


This book should have been en- 
trusted to an abler hand. That Mr. 
Chesterton has literary tal- 
ent and a genuine interest 
in poetry can be readily ad- 
mitted. But the present 
volume, taken as a whole, has the un- 
mistakable marks of immaturity, and 
the little gold it contains is beaten out 
exceedingly thin. Mr. Chesterton is 
an impressionist who has fallen foul of 
the paradox. When he has anything 
to say which he considers fine or orig- 
inal, he puts it in the form of a nara- 
dox ; apparently unaware that a plati- 
tude disguised as a paradox is still a 
platitude. He loves vague, mouth- 
filling phases and “purple patches.” 
His book has streaks of cleverness, but 
as a serious biography it is a failure; 
as a piece of criticism it is inadequate 
and misleading. 

Nothing endangers a critic’s author- 
ity more than the use of exaggerated 
language. The business of a critic is 


Robert 
Browning* 


**¢ Robert Browning.” 


truth; he should aim at precision, and 
should on all occasions avoid reckless 
and unprovable statements. These ele- 
mentary rules, however, have no bind- 


ing effect on Mr. Chesterton. He uses 
words without regard to their mean- 
ing, and boldly declares what he would 
find it impossible to prove. Some ab- 
surdities are so palpable as not to re- 
quire contradiction. “Pippa Passes,” 
says Mr. Chesterton, “is the greatest 
poem ever written, with the exception 
of one or two by Walt Whitman, to 
express the sentiment of the pure love 
of humanity.” On another page The 
Return of the Druses is called “that 
marvellous drama,” though why it is 
marvellous only Mr. Chesterton can 
explain. The Ring and the Book “is 
the great epic of the nineteenth cen- 
tury,” because “it is the great epic of 
the enormous importance of small 
things.” Mr. Chesterton’s constant use 
of superlatives sometimes leads him 
into folly. “It is very little realized,” 


By G. K. Chesterton, 
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he tells us, “that the vast majority of 
great poets have written an enormous 
amount of very bad poetry.” Until 
Mr. Chesterton told us we were un- 
aware that great poets were so numer- 
ous that a “vast” majority of them 
could be counted for any purpose, and 
we certainly do not remember any 
great poet who has written an “enor- 
mous” amount of “very bad” poetry. 
It would sometimes seem that our au- 
thor wrote down the first thought that 
came into his head without troubling 
himself over the question of its fitness. 
This may be taken as a sign of his 
fervor and sincerity, but it cannot do 
otherwise than impair our confidence 
in his critical estimates. 

In the course of his book Mr. Ches- 
terton devotes a chapter to “Browning 
as a Literary Artist.” The chapter 
contains most of the obvious things 
which would strike any educated man 
after reading Browning’s poems. 
Amidst an odd jumble of queer illus- 
trations and irrelevant matter Mr. 
Chesterton manages to make himself 
fairly intelligible, but he adds not one 
jot to our knowledge of Browning as a 
literary artist. The trouble is that Mr. 
Chesterton is not a competent critic 
of prosody. Browning did some sub- 
tle things in verse, and as much of his 
poetry involves delicate questions of 
literary art, it requires not only critical 
skill and insight, but a very intimate 
knowledge of the whole range of poeti- 
cal literature in order to adequately 
discuss the problems presented in his 
work, This wide and deep scholar- 
ship Mr. Chesterton evidently does not 
possess. His chapter on Browning’s 
art amounts to an elaborated statement 
that poetry takes different forms, that 
Browning. is a master of the rugged 
and grotesque, and that he sometimes 
carries too far his love of the mean 
and fantastic side of life. 

Of the chapter on The Ring and the 
Book little need be said. Any one who 
has not read that poem will fail to 
gather from this chapter any idea of 
what it is all about; and to those who 
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are familiar with the story of Pom- 
pilia Mr. Chesterton’s comment is 
superfluous. The volume concludes 
with an attempt to explain Browning’s 
philosophy. About one-half of this 
chapter is literary moonshine, and the 
other half is a labored effort to prove 
that Browning really did not mean to 
attack spiritualism when he wrote “Mr. 
Sludge the Medium.” We are also 
edified with such luminous passages as 
this: “Ethics is the science of actions, 
but poetry is the science of motives. 
Some actions are ugly, and therefore 
some parts of ethics are ugly. But all 
motives are beautiful, or present them- 
selves for the moment as beautiful, and 
therefore all poetry is beautiful. If 
poetry deals with the basest matter, 
with the shedding of blood for gold, 
it ought to suggest the gold as well as 
the blood. Only poetry can realize 
motives, because motives are all pic- 
tures of happiness, and the supreme 
and most practical value of poetry is 
this, that in poetry, as in music, a note 
is struck which expresses beyond the 
power of rational statement a condi- 
tion of mind, and all actions arise from 
a condition of mind,” etc. There is a 
definition to be remembered, that 
“poetry is the science of motives !” 
3rowning is altogether too great a 
figure in English literature to be 
treated in this amateurish fashion. 
There has been a great deal of non- 
sense written about him, and though 
some eminent critics have partially 
overcome this, there is still room for a 
standard critical biography. This need 
Mr. Chesterton’s volume does not sup- 
ply; for its defects are as numerous 
as they are patent. Mr. Chesterton 
should exercise himself in self-re- 
straint, should analyze his ideas and 
impressions, and should submit his 
style to much cliastening and pruning. 
Perhaps it would have also been to the 
advantage of his book to have kept it 
in his desk for the period required by 
the Horatian precept. Its publication 
at this time adds nothing to the critical 
and scholarly reputation of the “Eng- 








lish Men of Letters.” On the other 
hand, it will be classed with the two 
or three poor performances which have 
found a place in that otherwise excel- 
lent series of literary biographies. 


A, S. Henry. 
¥ 


It was a rare and unique friendship 
and companionship that existed be- 
Th tween Waldo Emerson, E]- 

@ ° 
Personality lery Channing, Thoreau 
at Dansieen* and Bronson Alcott, and 
Mr. Franklin Benjamin 
Sanborn had an envious lot in being 
so closely allied to this group of tal- 
ented writers, poets and philosophers. 
His plan of writing an appreciation 
of the personality of each of the four 
is a well-conceived one and his new 
volume upon Emerson carries out the 
promise which was so clearly exhibited 
in his earlier work on Thoreau. 

Mr. Sanborn has studied his subject 
with that rare and sympathetic insight 
which comes not so much from hero- 
worship as from close personal contact 
and continued equality of friendship 
that together result in a sane and to all 
intents an accurate estimation. His 
impressions of Emerson have been re- 
ceived at first hand, and they are those 
impressions which are made by con- 
versation, and by conduct more than 
by interest and close appliance to the 
great man’s works. The little gather- 
ings which brought these four signifi- 
cant members of the Concord school 
together, the questions that arose, as 
they always will arise when gifted 
minds congregate, the little contro- 
versies, which offered so many 
glimpses of temper and of tempera- 
ment; it was into this elect circle that 
Mr. Sanborn, himself a man of strong 
intellect and distinctive character, and 
a participant in affairs, was admitted. 

“The Personality of Emerson” is, 
we think, about as complete and ade- 
quate a study on the subject as one 
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could obtain. It balances, and that 
with a fine discrimination, the facts of 
biography which are essential to the 
story, with the comments and apprecia- 
tive estimate ; it cites events and draws 
conclusions; it does not aim to raise 
up a figure upon a pedestal, but strives 
to depict a mind, to catch the tone of 
an influence, now passed, and imprison 
it for a space that others may experi- 
ence its powers, others who, perhaps, 
less fortunately, have never been per- 
mitted to feel its force save through 
the medium of the written pages that 
it did indeed inspire, yet in which it 
must ever be felt more as an abstract 
presence than as a spirit set amid its 
rightful surroundings, surroundings 
that enhance its range and intensity 
and while perhaps restricting it a little, 
do yet give its proper bearings and 
explain in somewise the phenomenon 
of its state. 

Hence it is that we may view Emer- 
son, the man, the poet, the philosopher, 
in his native element, amid his destined 
environment. Emerson, the strange 
amalgamation or contradiction, or in- 
consistency, as we may select to call it, 
the man who on the one hand was 
essentially a dreamer of dreams, an 
idealist of the ideal and at the same 
moment*was a practical man with an 
eye keen to affairs. What is it Lowell 
says of him? 


“A Greek head on right Yankee shoulders, 
whose range 

Has Olympus for one pale, for t’other the 
Exchange, 

A Plantinus-Montaigne, where the Egyp- 
tian’s gold mist 

And the Gascon’s shrewd wit cheek-by- 
jowl coexist; 

He sits in a mystery calm and intense, 

And looks cooly around him with sharp 
common-sense.” 


There were times, as Mr. Sanborn 
tells us, when Emerson seemed infin- 
itely remote and frequently in conver- 
sation he would seem to be weighing 
on the aside questions which perhaps 
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would be suggested by some phrase 
or sentence, albeit at the same time 
he was listening attentively and with 
that beautiful courtesy that sat so well 
at all times upon him. 

In his book Mr. Sanborn has incor- 
porated several fac-similes of hand- 
writing; one, the reproduction of a 
letter written by Emerson in 1870, to 
the present author, who thinks that 
the specimens given are indicative of 
the many treasures which are stored 
in the Emersonian correspondence, the 
one presented showing in particular 
that wide generosity with which Emer- 
son always viewed the work of other 
writers. The interest which he ever 
exhibited in the projects and achieve- 
ments of others shows how liberal- 
minded, how unselfish and oftentimes 
patient, he was and of what sympathy 
his great heart was capable. 

The portrait which forms the front- 
ispiece of Mr. Sanborn’s volume was 
painted by David Scott at Edinburgh 
in 1848, but did not reach Emerson 
until thirty years later. It has never 
been well engraved before, though in 
many respects it is the best of many 
portraits. Quentin MacDonald. 


> 


This is a rather pretentious, though 
in every way successful, attempt at a 
biography and appreciation 
of Robert Schumann. It 
belongs to the “Master 
Musician” series. a verv 
helpful and commendable project, and 
is written by Miss Annie W. Patter- 
son, the author of “The Story of Ora- 
torio.” Miss Patterson considers that 
the world does not know Schumann in 
all his many phases. She holds that 
this “man of many parts,” this man 
who is interesting, not from a musical 
standpoint only, but from an artistic 
and literary view as well, is little un- 
derstood by people generally, who 
know the chief biographical facts of 


Schumann* 
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his life and who probably have studied 
the numerous criticisms of his com- 
positions, but who are totally unfa- 
miliar with the man himself. Madame 
Clara Schumann considers that the 
best idea of her husband’s personality 
can be gathered from her correspond- 
ence, wherefore Miss Patterson has 
used all the letters written by Schu- 
mann which were available, and 
through them has let her subject speak 
for himself. Of course she has not 
neglected biographical data, giving a 
succinct, clear account of Schumann’s 
life, of his education, of his numerous 
natural abilities, his tendencies, his ac- 
complishments in each line of work, 
and finally an interesting and illumin- 
ating discussion of his musical compo- 
sitions. The figure of the man, his 
mind, and his genius is well filled out, 
the whole comprising an instructive as 
well as a most interesting piece of 
work. 


¥ 


In this book Mr. Hutchins Hapgood 
has presented the life story of a real 
The Autobi- thief. Mr. Hapgood met 

Light-Fingered Jim” and 
ography of 7 . : : 
a Thief + took an intense interest in 

his story, finding him to be 
a true representative of that ‘Under 
World” which is so close to us, though 
we know so little concerning it. He 
also discovered “Jim” to be a man of 
more than ordinary intelligence, and 
came soon to believe in the perma- 
nency of his apparent reform. “Jim” 
had been an up-to-date “grafter,” hav- 
ing started in business when a child of 
eight or ten, and having reduced pick- 
ing pockets, etc., to a fine art. He had 
served prison terms as a consequence, 
but the passion was upon him, until, by 
the natural gift of an unusually bright 
intellect and what appeared to be an 
inherent desire for knowledge, he was 
enabled to turn his line of thought 
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By Hutchins Hapgood. 
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into higher channels, so that by read- 
ing and studv he came at length to 
possess something of an education and 
an ambition to be honest. By means 
of interviews carefully recorded and 
written by Mr. Hapgood, as far as 
possible in the words of “Jim” him- 
self, the present book has been effected. 

It is a study at once enlightening 
and interesting. It opens up to us a 
totally new world, a world strange and 
in many ways terrible, yet one that we 
know exists and flourishes. The 
psychological problems nresented are 
worthy close contemplation, for with 
the setting forth of a life like “Light- 
Fingered Jim’s” one comes to the real- 
ization that such a path is imminently 
possible for many members of the race. 
One does not have to inherit a ten- 
dency to steal; one can belong to an 
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honest family, an honest race. The 
proudest can fall low, and often it is 
the cleverest that is the worse. When 
we hear of society men, well-known 
and well-connected, stooping to pick 
pockets, we are brought to see how 
easy is the step which, taken, leads 
downwards. “Jim” was hardly what 
we would call vicious, he was hardly 
dishonest fundamentally, yet he fell 
into line all too quickly and adapted 
himself to evil with all impish readi- 
ness. Weakness perhaps was the cause. 
Such a class of persons needs help, 
efficient help. To sive them this we 
must be acquainted with their lives 
and methods, their environment, their 
temptations. Mr. Hapgood’s record 
is a great step in this direction. No 
one interested in the cause of humanity 
should neglect to read the book. 


GRrws GD 


POETRY, ESSAYS _ The Book of the Rose—From the Green Book of 


the Bards—Visions and Other Verses—How 
LETTERS Amuses Itself—The Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife. 


AND 


We have become familiar with Mr. 
Charles G. D. Roberts as a writer of 
verse through the pages of 

The Book of the magazines, and we un- 
the Rose* derstand that it is from 
these frequent contributions 

that most of the thirty-two poems in- 


cluded in ““The Book of the Rose”’ have ° 


been collected. The volume, which is 
very slender, is divided into two parts, 
the first being ‘““The Book of the Rose,” 
from which the title has been taken, 
and the second being miscellaneous 
verses. Mr. Roberts shows refinement 
and technical excellency; he has some 
feeling, though hardly of the intense 
and passionate order which one asso- 
ciates with the born poet, but a lighter 
romantic tone stamps his lines and ren- 
ders many of the stanzas very grace- 
ful and delicate. There is a fine ap- 
preciation of nature exhibited, and a 


Paris 


wholesome conception of love is set 
forth in a pastoral manner that 
breathes of the hills and the woods. 
The verses have imagination, and 
many pretty figures are evolved. 


O shepherdess fair, the flocks you keep 
Are dreams and desires and tears and sleep. 


O shevherdess brown, O shepherdess fair, 
Where are my flocks you have in care? 


My wonderful, white, wide-pasturing sheep 
Of dreams and desire and tears and sleep? 


Such is an example, the greater por- 
tion of the work consisting of pretty 
idyls that might well be set to music. 
Pleasing to the ear and always grace- 
ful, they are rarely pretentious in any 
degree, their author seeming to be a 
clever and agreeable versifier, but 
never a poet in the true sense of the 
word. 
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Mr. Bliss Carman is too well known 
as a verse-maker to need aught of 
From the introduction or recommen- 
Green Book dation. His series “Pipes 
of the of Pan” promises to form 
Bards * a very pleasing collection of 
short poems. The second volume is now 
ready and has been issued in uniform 
dress with its predecessor, “From the 
Book of Myths,” under the title “From 
the Green Book of the Bards.” Most 
of the poems included have appeared 
from time to time in the magazines 
and it needed only this gathering and 
binding together to concentrate their 
individual beauties and powers into 
one strong beauty and one significant 
power. Mr. Carman’s poems have a 
smoothness that pleases, while at the 
same time it penetrates. The music of 
his verse is intoxicating. “Pipes of 
Pan” seems an appropriate name for 
his verses, we can imagine the ancient 
bard coaxing from the reed just such 
changeful, contrasting and oftentimes 
weird melodies, melodies that interpret 
with sweep and swing, ring and ding, 
each of nature’s many aspects and ex- 
press in tuneful sounds her numerous 
moods and contradictory caprice. Mr. 
Carman is an echo of the classics, he is 
to-day the one significant representa- 
tive of his type. 


* 


Dr. Edward Robeson Taylor is not 
unknown as a poet of lofty motives 
and deep inspiration. His 

Visions and §‘‘ Moods and Other Verses,” 
Other Versesthis translation of the “Son- 
nets of José-Maria de Here- 

dia,” and his “Into the Light,” met 
with wide welcome and appreciative 
praise both from the public and from 
the critics, many of the last making 
comments of an order most laudatory. 
“Visions and Other Verses,” which 
is the new volume of poems presented 
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by Dr. Taylor, bids fair to in no way 
diminish the reputation that he has 
earned. Its true ring of sincerity, its 
earnestness of tone, its evident single- 
ness of purpose and its unquestion- 
able faith make it of a kind to touch 
the heart and stimulate the mental and 
moral activities. Many times, too, 
there is beauty of imagery and quick, 
pure imaginative power to be dis- 
cerned, especially in ‘“Fancy’s Chil- 
dren,” a somewhat lengthy poem, in 
which the author succeeds in sustain- 
ing throughout many lines a singular 
charm, a fresh vividness of fancy and 
a musical, harmonious flow of words. 

Some of the poems in the collection 
have already been printed, a few in 
“Moods and Other Verses,” now out 
of print, and several others in various 
magazines. In all they form one of the 
most important of recent contributions 
to poetry. 

* 
Mr. F. Berkeley Smith’s success in 


“The Real Latin Quarter,” is sufficient 
guarantee of his ability to 


How Paris . : 
write again upon the same 
Amuses . ‘6 . 
ltself ¢ subject. In “How Paris 
t 


Amuses Itself” he has 
broadened out considerably in his 
range of theme and has discussed 
Parisian theatres, Parisian actors and 
actresses and Parisian places and 
methods of amusement generally. 

Mr. Smith’s long residence in the 
“city on the Seine” has made him thor- 
oughly familiar with Paris and Paris- 
ians, their manners and customs. His 
artistic talents and tastes have, more- 
over, enabled him to look upon the 
scenes about him from a wholly artis- 
tic point of view, which view he most 
successfully and certainly most agree- 
ably presents in turn to us. No other 
present-day writer of Paris is so realis- 
tic in his pictures of that most interest- 
ing city, few writers have displayed 
the sympathetic, the appreciative in- 





* «From the Green Book of the Bards.” By Bliss Carman. 
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sight into Parisian character and habits 
that Mr. Smith displays. With delight- 
ful humor, with unswerving power of 
interest, with unbiased, comprehen- 
sive attitude, Mr. Smith writes, telling 
us how that seemingly so gay, almost 
frivolous people chase away the hours, 
having their sorrows, their miseries, it 
is true, as all men must have sorrows 
and miseries, yet concealing them 
so often behind smiling countenance 
and abandoned light-heartedness. We 
catch glimpses of Francis Hopkinson 
Smith’s penetration into human nature 
and leniency of judgment in these 
pages penned by his son. 

To add to the word pictures, Mr. 
Smith has drawn numerous illustra- 
tions, has taken photographs and had 
them reproduced, and has procured 
further drawings from artists like 
Michael, Sancha, Barrére and others. 


¥ 


It was a unique career, that of Will- 
iam Henry Waddington, who played 
The Letters a conspicuous part in the 


of a affairs of the Third Repub- 
Diplomat’s lic during the twenty-three 
Wife* years preceding his death in 


1894. We call his career unique be- 
cause, although born in France, he was 
the grandson of an Englishman, and 
was educated at Rugby and later at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Elected 
in 1871 to the National Assembly, he 
became successively Minister of Public 
Instruction and Minister-of Foreign 
Affairs, and in 1878 _ represented 
France at the Congress of Berlin. He 
was Premier from February to De- 
cember, 1879. In May, 1883, he was 
sent as Ambassador Extraordinary to 
represent his country at the coronation 
of the Czar, Alexander III, and upon 
his return from Russia was appointed 
Ambassador at the Court of St. James, 
a post which he held until the year 
before his death. His wife, Miss Mary 
King, a daughter of Charles King, for- 
merly president of Columbia College, 
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accompanied him on his missions to 
both Russia and England, and her ob- 
servations were set forth in her corre- 
spondence with her sisters, selections 
from which are now published under 
thetitleof “The Letters of a Diplomat’s 
Wife.” The letters are worth publish- 
ing, not ‘only because of the interest 
attaching to many of the persons de- 
scribed, but because the writer is evi- 
dently a woman of exceptional culti- 
vation and insight. The readc> will 
turn with particular curiosity to the 
pages in which Mme. Waddington dis- 
courses of Bismarck, of Gladstone, of 
Lord Salisbury and of other eminent 
personages in public life. 

We find the first reference to the 
Gladstones under date of March 18, 
1883. Mme. Waddington had met 
them that day at breakfast at the Eng- 
lish Embassy in Paris. She says: “I 
thought Mrs. Gladstone looked older 
than her husband. He, of course, did 
most of the talking. He has a fine 
voice, bright, keen, dark eyes, holds 
himself very erect and apparently 
knows everything about everything. 
When the men were smoking after 
breakfast, I had quite a talk with Mrs. 
Gladstone, who told me about the mur- 
der of Lord Frederick Cavendish. She 
said her husband Heard it at a big 
London party and had to go and tell 
Lady Frederick. Mr. Gladstone was 
more upset by the whole thing (and 
the having to tell the unfortunate wife) 
than she had ever seen him. J/ y avait 
de quoi; for even here in Paris, where 
outside questions don’t trouble them 
very much, there was great excitement 
when the news came.” 

Mme. Waddington was at Hatfield 
House in July, 1891, when a luncheon 
was given there to the Emperor and 
Empress of Germany. William II 
was, of course, the central figure, and 
is thus described: “He holds him- 
self very straight, has a stern face and 
rather a stiff manner, not particularly 
gracious, speaks English, of course, 








ay 
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perfectly well (in fact, looks like an 
Englishman, particularly in ordinary 
dress ; of course, the uniform changes 
him a little). I think he knew about 
everybody who was presented to him; 
soldiers, statesmen, artists ; and seemed 
to be interested in the very short talks 
he had with each one. He and W. 
[M. Waddington] had quite a talk, 
and he again expressed his regret at 
not having seen him before.” 

Mme. Waddington’s last audience 
with Queen Victoria was at Osborne 
in August, 1900. The house at Cowes 
is not handsome—a large, gray stone 
building with two wings and flower- 
beds close up to the windows. Three 
or four footmen in plain black livery 
were waiting in the hall, and they took 
the visitor at once upstairs to the lady’s 
drawing-room on the landward side 
of the house. The Duchess of Rox- 
burghe was there, and, after some con- 
versation, she took Mme. Waddington 
downstairs and stopped at a door 
where there was no servant. The 
Duchess knocked, the Queen’s voice 
said, “Come in,” and the ladies found 
themselves in a beautiful large salon, 
all the windows of which opened on 
the sea. “The Queen, dressed as usual, 
in black, was seated in the middle of 
the room facing the door. I had barely 
time to make one courtesy, she put out 
her hand and made me sit down next 
to her. She spoke to me first in French 
(just as she always did when I was at 
the Embassy, to mark, I suppose, that 
I was the French Ambassadress), ‘Je 
suis tres heureuse de vous revoir—I 
think we can speak English—now 
much has happened since we met,’ and 
then we talked about all sorts of things. 
I thought she looked extremely well— 
of course, I couldn’t tell if her sight 
was gone, as she knew I was coming, 
and I sat close to her. Her eyes were 
blue and clear, and her memory and 
conversation quite the same.” 

In May, 1885, M. and Mme. Wad- 
dington were at Hatfield House, and 
one of the letters here printed contains 
some reminiscences of the visit: “A 
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large Elizabethan castle, standing 
rather high, with courts and terraces 
in every direction. We found Lady 
Salisbury at her tea table on the ter- 
race, with a lovely view of park and 
woods on all sides. Various members 
of the family and house party saun- 
tered up, some of the young ladies in 
their habits, having been riding, and 
some guests having walked up from 
the station, which is quite near, at the 
end of the park. After an hour’s talk, 
Lady Salisbury took me to my room 
through the long hall and up a great 
staircase, and told me dinner was ‘easy 
eight.’ The room is large, all panelled 
in oak, which has become almost black 
with age; an enormous bed (they have 
always had their sheets made especially 
for these beds for more than two hun- 
dred years, in Germany I think, as no 
ordinary sheets could cover more than 
half). The beds are very long and 
almost square. They would easily hold 
3righam Young and all his wives. Do 
you remember the picture in Mark 
Twain? Mine was so high I had to 
take a footstool to climb into it. W.’s 
room, next, about the same. We went 
downstairs at 8.10, and certainly didn’t 
dine until after 8 and a half. We were 
about thirty in the great dining room, 
a splendid hall with portraits of Queen 
Elizabeth, one in fancy dress, most 
curious, with bright red hair; Henry 
VIII, Mary Queen of Scots, etc. We 
played cards in the evening and broke 
up rather early. This morning Lady 
Salisbury showed me the house—most 
interesting, full of treasures and mem- 
ories. a great library with all sorts of 
letters from the time of Elizabeth, and 
in the drawing room a vitrine filled 
with relics of the ‘Virgin Queen.’ It 
was curious to see her gloves, shoes, 
hat. I think Lady Salisbury was 
somewhat surprised at my interest in 
these last things, but I told her she 
must make allowances for an Ameri- 
can who was not accustomed to old 
family traditions and souvenirs of that 
kind. * * * We got back to Lon- 
don this morning, and, of course, dined 




















out somewhere. I was amused by one 
of the ladies saying to me after dinner: 
‘Did you really enjoy your visit to 
Hatfield? Aren’t they all dreadfully 
clever?’ I don’t think I should have 
applied the same adverb, but clever 
they certainly are. Lord Salisbury has 
such a fine, thoughtful face.” 

M. Waddington was French Ambas- 
sador in London at the time when the 
Boulanger movement culminated and 
collapsed. There are several refer- 
ences to the “Brave General” in these 
letters. Thus under date of April 25, 
1888, we read: ‘We hear a great deal 
now about Boulanger, and there seems 
to be the most extraordinary ‘engoue- 
ment’ for him here as well as in 
France. Roustan, the naval attache, 
has just come back from Paris, and 
says the state of things is very serious ; 
people have lost their heads over 
Boulanger. He (R.) thinks it is the 
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most serious crisis France has passed 
through since the Commune. W. [M. 
Waddington] is less blue—he knows 
the famous General very little, but 
doesn’t think there is much character 
or backbone there. We had a big din- 


‘ner the other night at Lord Roths- 


child’s; and Lord Hartington, a well- 
known political and social figure, sat 
between me and the Princesse de Wa- 
gram. He, naturally, asked us, the 
only two French women at table, what 
we thought of Boulanger. The Prin- 
cess spoke most enthusiastically of him 
—the one man in France who could 
regenerate the country and who would 
be supported by all parties. I said 
exactly the contrary, and that I 
thought his popularity and power very 
much exaggerated. Lord Hartington 
was rather amused at the two opinions 
so absolutely at variance.”—N. Y. Sun. 


CRW MGS , 


LITERATURE 
AND ADDRESSES 
Professor Moulton’s book is a study 


in morals based upon the Shakespear- 
ean plays. The author does 


The Moral : 
System of not pretend to have discov- 
Shakespeare” ered an ethical system used 


by Shakespeare in the com- 
position of his works, but he regards 
the plays as a great imaginary world 
of personages and incidents which it is 
possible to survey as the moralist sur- 
veys the real world. This is an attrac- 
tive subject, though there is always 
danger that such a book may become 
too systematic—a contingency which 
Professor Mouiton, in this instance, has 
fortunately avoided. Other difficulties 
also lie inthe way. There is, for ex- 
ample, the common habit of using 
striking quotations to prove what 
Shakespeare himself thought of any 
particular matter. Professor Moulton 
properly ridicules this shallow and un- 


The [oral System of Shakespeare—John Marshall. 






critical practice. “If we were to se-— 
lect a large number of moral topics,” 
he says, “if we were to arrange these 
in alphabetical order from Atonement 
to Zeal, if under each heading we were 
diligently to collect extracts from the 
thirty-six dramas, pointed sayings and 
passionate outpourings, we should at 
the end of our labor be no nearer than 
we were at the beginning to the moral 
system of Shakespeare. For dramatic 
differs from other literature in this, 
that quotations from a play can never 
reveal either the mind of the author 
or the spirit of the drama.” 

The method which Professor Moul- 
ton has adopted in his study of the 
morals of the Shakespearean drama, 
can be best set forth in his own words. 
“In the first place,” he observes, “the 
principle must be consistently followed 
that all the speeches of a play must be 
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read with regard to the character of 
the speaker, and to the circumstances 
in which he speaks. But to this prin- 
ciple another may be added. The 
treatment of the subject in the present 
work assumes as its basis the study 
of plot. Plot is the reduction of all the 
details of a poem to a unity of design. 
it is in fiction what Providence is in the 
world of reality. As we contemplate 
the vast universe we delight to believe 
that—all are but parts of one stupen- 
dous whole: the religious mind in- 
stinctively feels this; science is occu- 
pied in taking the phenomenal universe 
to pieces and tracing the parts of which 
it is made up. So in the mimic world. 
of a drama or story, all are but parts of, 
one artistic whole: the cultured mind 
has an instinctive sense of such plot; 
criticism takes the drama or story to 
pieces and analyzes the parts which 
have been moulded into a unity. Every 
single play of Shakespeare will be a 
microcosm, of which the author is the 
creator, and the plot is its providential 
scheme. When analysis of the various 
plays has put together results drawn 
from each, then we have a body of ma- 
terial sufficient for the study of under- 
lying principles, and—so far as may 
be—for the codrdination of principles 
into something of a moral system.” 

It will be seen that, though this book 
is a study of a moral system, it is also 
largely a work in literary interpreta- 
tion. As a literary interpreter, the au- 
thor is not only equipped with a thor- 
ough knowledge of the Shakespearean 
text, but he has a literary judgment 
admirable for its breadth and sym- 
pathetic insight. The book is intended 
for popular use and its style and ar- 
rangement are likelv to make it attrac- 
tive to the general reader. Ponderous 
and learned commentaries do not draw 
men to Shakespeare, but books like 
this of Professor Moulton’s, while they 
do not in the slightest degree relieve 
us from the necessity of studying the 
plays themselves, at least serve as a 
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stream of fresh ideas turned upon the 
work of the greatest master of dra- 
matic art. 
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On February 4, 1901, in thirty-seven 
States and Territories, formal cere- 
monies were held in cele- 

John bration of the one hun- 
Marshall* dredth anniversary of the 
appointment of John Mar- 

shall as Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court. The various 
State bar associations, working in ac- 
cord with the committee appointed by 
the American Bar Association, ar- 
ranged for a national observance of the 
day, in which the Bench, Bar and the 
law schools‘of the United States were 
invited to participate. These meet- 
ings brought together the ablest legal 
talent in the country for the purpose 
of paying a tribute of respect and 
praise to the memory of the most dis- 
tinguished jurist in our history. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by the flower 
of the American Bench and Bar, and 
orations and other proceedings are now 
collected in three stately volumes and 
arranged and edited by Judge Dillon. 
This editorial work, involving so 
much labor and time, Judge Dillon has 
performed in a highly satisfactory 
manner. The volumes are all that can 
be desired. They are excellent speci- 
mens of the printers’ craft, are well 
bound, clearly printed and furnished 
with portraits of Marshall, etc. The 
editor has contributed an interesting 
and well written introduction to the 
work, the value of which is enhanced 
by a brief but luminous exposition of 
two great cases which Marshall de- 
cided—Marbury vs. Madison, and 
Burr’s Trial. While Judge Dillon’s 
comment on these cases will be most 
readily appreciated by the trained law- 
ver, the exposition is so clear and logi- 
cal that a layman can grasp the points 
of law involved without difficulty. 
Other features which call for com- 
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mendation are the excellent index and 
the good judgment which prompted 
the inclusion of the fine orations of 
Binney, Story, Phelps, Waite and 
Rawle. 

This unanimous and sincere lauda- 
tion by the entire American Bar of a 
Judge who died nearly seventy years 
avo, is as impressive as it is an un- 
precedented spectacle. That keen ob- 
server, De Tocqueville, pointed out 
two generations since that the legal 
profession constituted the true aristoc- 
racy of America. While this opinion 
would have to be somewhat modified 
to-day, it is nevertheless true that our 
Bench and Bar maintain a very high 
average of intellectual power and cul- 
ture. Upon the approval of the two 
branches of the legal profession, every 
lawyer’s reputation must be based. The 
esteem of the Bar is the highest com- 
pliment that can be paid to a Judge. 
Much as lawyers are attached to pre- 
cedents and judicial authority, they 
are really the most critical class of men 
in a community. They are quick to 
distinguish between genuine ability 
and mere pretension. The robes of 
office never protected a Judge whose 
learning was meagre or whose tem- 
perament lacked judicial poise, from 
the searchine criticism of the Bar. 
Outwardly courteous and deferential 
as the Bar may be, every Judge knows 
that his actions on the bench are 
weighed in the balances of these re- 
lentless critics. And, likewise, the law- 
yer who argues a cause, does so con- 
scious of the fact that he is being si- 
lently appraised by every member of 
the bar present in the court room. 

The celebration of Marshall Day, 
therefore, did not arise from any de- 
sire to merely pay professional respect 
to the memory of an eminent Judge 
simply out of deference to his high 
office. It was, on the contrary, the 
spontaneous tribute of the American 
Bar to a jurist whose opinions are the 
fountain head of our constitutional 
law. Those decisions have stood for a 
century, amidst marvellous changes in 
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political science and jurisprudence. In- 
deed, since Marshall’s death, legal sci- 
ence has been, in many things, practi- 
cally reconstructed. But Marshall’s 
work has withstood the severest tests 
that have been applied to it. To the 
lawyer and the student of our consti- 
tutional history, the recorded decisions 
of the great Chief Justice are indis- 
pensable. As the editor of these vol- 
umes justly observes: “At the date 
of Marshall’s appointment the Repub- 
lic was ‘in the gristle.’ of its infancy 
and not yet hardened into bone of 
manhood; it was yet ‘mewing her 
mighty youth.’ He found the national 
constitution weak, almost tottering ; he 
supported it by his adamant judg- 
ments, and he carried it with his 
strength and courage through the dan- 
gers that encompassed it.” 

‘The orations and addresses here 
collected, while dealing with the same 
subjects, have many individual char- 
acteristics. They present an unusually 
high level of thought and style. To 
summarize them, however, would be 
impossible within the limits of this no- 
tice. Many of the orators are well- 
known beyond the bounds of their re- 
spective states,—such names as Justice 
Horace Gray, Justice O. W. Holmes, 
Mr. Wayne MacVeigh, Professor 
Thayer, among others—are almost as 
familiar to the public as they are to the 
legal profession. The addresses dis- 
cuss the character of Marshall from 
every side; they are at one in testifying 
not only to the singular charm of man- 
ner which he possessed and the con- 
fidence and respect which he inspired 
in his associates on the Bench and his 
brethren at the Bar, but they unite as 
one voice in declaring that as a Judge 
he has no rival in American history. 
Higher praise no man could have or 
deserve, and these splendid volumes 
will remain an eloquent testimonial of 
the deliberate opinion of the Ameri- 
can Bench and Bar, expressed more 
than two generations after John Mar- 
shall had been laid in his grave. 

A. S. Henry. 
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PROGRESS IN 


MISSION WORK 


Dr. John P. Jones has seen twenty- 
five years’ service as a missionary in 
India. To-day he has a dual 
task to perform; on the 
one hand he trains preach- 
ers and pastors; on the 
other, he strives to develop Christian 
literature in India. 

In 1902 Dr. Jones was in Arierica, 
and during his stay here he gave a 
course of lectures at the Andover 
Theological Seminary, of which he 


India’s 
Problem* 


Book News 


India’s Problem— Lomai of Lenakel. 


aries, realizes how little Americans 
and Europeans know of India. How 
important it is that more should be 
known, these earnest men who need 
greater and mightier-aid and firmer 
support each year, know only too well. 
Off there in that country strange and 
difficult, the problems presented are 
many and serious. With religions 
centuries old and most firmly estab- 
lished, it means long work and hard 
work; it means noble effort and con- 


TEMPLE OF BUDDHA'S TOOTH, CEYLON 


himself is a graduate, and delivered 
lectures also at the Yale and Hartford 
Theological Seminaries and at the 
Western Reserve University, another 
of his mother colleges. It is these lec- 
tures, together with several magazine 
articles, which have been collected into 
the book, “India’s Problem, Krishna 
or Christ,” the cordiality of their indi- 
vidual receptions having warranted a 
publication thus in book form. 

Dr. Jones, like many other mission- 





*India’s Problem.” 


From “India’s Problem “’ 


tinued effort to unseat the national 
gods and introduce the gospel of 
Christ. Sympathy is needed; financial 
aid is required—yet how can these be 
given when the mass of persons know 
little or naught of that far-away coun- 


> 


try or of the conditions existing there: 
Dr. Jones gives a clear-cut, well-con- 
densed account of the land and the 
people; he explains the various relig- 
ious which can claim a hold there; he 
describes the relations existing be- 





By Dr. John P. Jones. 





India’s Problem 


tween the missionaries and the natives, 
and sets forth all the problems which 
confront the ministers and at times 
baffle them almost to despair. Finally, 
he summarizes the work already ac- 
complished. He has a hopeful, opti- 
mistic air, he has the confidence of 
future victory. We are indebted to 
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As Dr. James Paton, who edited the 
autobiography of his brother, John G. 
Paton, and has charge of 
this volume, written by the 
latter’s son, says to us in 
his preface to ‘“Lomai,” 
“This book goes forth as a living and 
unanswerable proof that the word of 


Lomai of 
Lenakel* 


LOMAI OF NAUPUM 


him for his clarity, his excellent con- 
densation, his stimulating eloquence. 
It is among the most useful, the most 
illuminating of works yet written upon 
the subject. 


From ** Lomai of Lenake!”’ 

God revealed in the holy Bible and the 
Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ pro- 
claimed by men and women who be- 
lieve it and live under its power, can 
transform semi-brutalized and almost 





*‘Lomai of Lenakel.” 


By Frank H. L. Paton. 
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demonized cannibals, of the worst and 
lowest type on the face of this earth 
into saints and heroes.” 

Lomai was a man of Tanna, of the 
New Hebrides. Dr. Frank H. L. 
Paton ministered among these people 
after the fashion of his illustrious 
father, and the book reveals in him a 
man of noble, lofty spirit and purpose, 
a worker of zeal and energy and a 
Christian in every sense of the word. 
The story of his life and work among 
the South Sea Islanders is interesting 
from beginning to end; it reads almost 
like a novel, its intensely human sub- 
ject being enhanced in value by the 
sincere tone and graceful finish of the 
writing. It is a narrative to stir a 
thousand hearts by its simplicity and 
faith; its touching pathos, its repro- 
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duction of the quaint speech of the 
converted natives. It shows a great 
movement well under way, it presages 
a final grand success in a cause which 
many are wont to view as hopeless. It 
shows how a man can actually “‘lay 
down his life for his friend,’ not his 
dear, bosom friend and beloved com- 
panion, but the savage brother, brother 
all the same under. God, yet for whom 
he has not the selfish affection and de- 
votion, but the large, unselfish pity, 
sympathy and fellow-creature love. 
For Dr. Frank Paton has impaired 
health and forfeited strength in his 
work, so that to-day he is forbid 
Tanna, though no power seems able iu 
prevent him from making himself in 
some other way useful in the field. 


GRR AIGD 


FINE ARTS 


AND SPORTS 


Pike and Perch. 


This is the first of a series of art 
handbooks to be issued by the Penn- 
Tulip Ware sylvania Museum and 
Boose tvania. SCHOO! of Industrial Art of 
Germen Philadelphia. Professor Ed- 
Potters* win A. Barber, curator of 
the Pennsylvania Museum, writes the 
volume, and makes it not merely a 
work of accuracy as regards technicali- 
ties, but so arranges his information 
and expresses himself as to accomplish 
a work of wide and enduring interest 
to students and general readers alike. 

“The existence of the ancient art of 
slip-decoration,” Professor Barber tells 
us, “was not known to Ceramic stu- 
dents until the year 1891.” At that 
time it was the author himself who dis- 
covered traces of it while collecting 
materials for his “Pottery and Por- 


*‘Tulip Ware of the Pennsylvania-German Po. ters.” 


Tulip Ware of the Pennsylvania-German Potters—Bass, 


celain of the United States.” Careful 
investigation soon led to a more ex- 
tended knowledge of the subject, and 
now after ten years of hard work the 
study has progressed to the extent that 
there is a collection of Pennsylvania 
slip-dectorated ware in the Pennsylva- 
nia Museum, and information of value 
has been collected concerning the ply- 
ing of the art in past centuries and 
even regarding the sites of some of the 
old potteries, which last are most dif- 
ficult to discover after so large a lapse. 

The Pennsylvania-German potters 
devoted their highest art to pie plates 
and household utensils. These were 
elaborately decorated and inscribed by 
means of liquid white clay poured 
through a quill and wrought into sem- 
blances of men, women, trees, flowers 


By Edwin A. Barber. 
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and birds. Many were beautifully col- 
ored and portrayed whole scenes; as, 
for instance, the Mischianza of Phila- 
delphia in 1778. Examples of the work 
have been obtained chiefly through 
descendants, through whom also much 
interesting matter relative to the sub- 
ject has been obtained. 

Professor Barber first produced the 
substance of his present yolume in 
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Germans,” “The Pennsylvania-German 
Dialect and Literature, “Slip-Decora- 
tion in Europe and America,” “Tools 
and Processes of Manufacture,” ‘Dec- 
orative Subjects,” “The Tulip in Dec- 
oration,” “Earthen Ware Utensils of 
the Pennsylvania-Germans,” “Slip Pot- 
ters of Eastern Pennsylvania in the 


Eighteenth and the Early Nineteenth 
C®aturies,” “Gift Pieces,” ‘‘Miscel- 


SGRAFFITO PIE PLATE, MADE BY DAVID SPINNER, BUCKS COUNTY, 
PENN., ABOUT 1800 


From ‘‘ Tulip Ware of the Pennsylvania-German Potters ’ 


articles for magazines, but in collecting 
it he has revised and welded it into a 
clear and*coherent whole. He bases 
his study upon the collection of slip- 
decorated and Squaffeto wares in the 
Museum and the result is one of the 
most important of contributions to 
Ceramic literature. Among the topics 
of which he treats are “The Settle- 
ment of Eastern Pennsylvania by the 


laneous Inscriptions” and “Slip-Decor- 
ation as Practiced by American Pot- 
ters.” The book is amply and beauti- 
fully illustrated, the whole combining 
to .orm a profitable and highly pleas- 
ing history of a high and wonderful 
art. 
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“The Sportsman’s Library” has 
proved itself a progressive and useful 
series. The various books 
come out at short intervals, 
and bear upon their title 
pages names that give both 
weight and authority, while perusal 
further shows them each and all to be 


Bass, Pike 
and Perch* 
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The present and latest volume is 
contributed by Doctor James A. Hen- 
shall, whose forty years’ experience 
should render him in every way com- 
petent to cope with his subject. 

In “Bass, Pike and Perch,” Dr. Hen- 
shall has not limited himself to an ex- 
clusive study of the fish designated in 


WHERE THE BASS BITE WELL 


practical, thoroughly up-to-date vol- 
umes founded upon long personal ex- 
perience and collaborative knowledge, 
as well as upon indisputably accurate 
technical information. 


From “‘ Bass, Pike and Perch’’ 


the title, but has covered the whole 
range of game-fish east of the Rocky 
Mountains, with the exception of the 
salmons and trouts, the tarpon, jew- 
fish and others of large size. In his 
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arrangement he has grouped the fishes 
according to families, though the fam- 
ilies follow one another not according 
to natural order, but in order of their 
importance as game-fishes. 

The chief design of the book has 
been to make it one of general interest, 
one essentially comprehensible to the 
lay reader ; and with this aim in view, 
all the necessary technicalities have 
been relegated to small type at the 
head of each chapter. Even these, 
however, are made plain to the reader 
in a very careful explanation included 
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in Dr. Henshall’s introduction. So that 
the book is, in every particular, one of 
general, practical information and 
guidance. The descriptions of the va- 
rious fishes discussed, the descriptions 
of their habitats, the suggestions as to 
tackle and other apparatus, as well as 
to methods of procedure, are all con- 
cise and clear, forming together a vol- 
ume of deep interest and wide utility. 
The illustrations also are helpfully sup- 
plementary as well as artistically addi- 
tional. 
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The Land of Joy—The Song of the Cardinal—A Gentleman of 
the South—Castle Omeragh—Fort Birkett—The Buckeye Doc- 
tor—Lions of the Lord—Love Thrives in War—People of the 


FICTION 


Whirlpool—The Sins of a Saint—The Triumph—The Silent Maid 
—The Under Dog—A Victim of Conscience—In the Guardianship 


of God—The Siege of Youth—Bubbles We Buy—In Happy 
Hollow—Nine Points of the Law—The Prince of Sinners—The 


Love of Monsieur 


If books of the sort which Mr. Bar- 
bour herewith presents us, would ar- 
rive with greater frequency 
The Landof and in somewhat larger 
Joy* numbers we might in a 
short time be convinced that 
our belief in the total depravity of 
present fiction was, after all, largely a 
mistake. With such books for human 
nature’s daily literary food cynicism 
and morbidness might be almost ban- 
ished and humanity at large feel the 
beneficence which comes a pure, whole- 
some, winning contemplation of life in 
its higher possibilities. 

Mr. Barbour reminds us somewhat 
of Mr. Mowbray. He has the same 
whole-souled appreciation of the hu- 
man animal and its better traits and 
capacities, he has that sympathy and 
ready insight which can dispense with 
ethical problems and_ physiological 
speculations and deal with the heart. 
He writes for the weary, the aching- 
hearted, his smile of geniality has that 
bigness which embraces all that comes 
within his ken. 


“The Land of Joy” is a Harvard 
tale, and the college student of so 
many and diverse types is presented 


‘with that vividness which springs only 


from intimacy and close, personal ob- 
servation and experience. Then to add 
color and charm to “freshman” ex- 
ploits and “senior” responsibilities, to 
poker escapades and football matches, 
Mr. Barbour, knowing full well the 
futility of writing of life without 
writing of love, develops a double, in- 
teresting romance, the appealing quali- 
ties of which are only increased by his 
ingenious introduction of a Southern 
family of the old school type, which 
type necessitates a shifting of scene 
now and then from Cambridge to Vir- 
ginia, where the author revels in some 
delectable bits of natural description 
that prove him a true appreciator of 
hills and woods, birds and flowers, as 
well as of his fellowmen. 

The result of all this is a story in 
which the people are real and refresh- 
ing, with the full quota of emotions, 
the normal store of virtues and the 
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usual strain of less creditable quali- 
ties. They move in their allotted 
spheres, they have their troubles, but 
they escape extremes and they uphold 
ideals, those ideals that are not above 
the pale of possibilities. They have 
humor of the rich, quiet order that up- 
lifts the heart and overcomes all ob- 
stacles; their conversations are con- 
coctions of self-poise, refinement, deli- 
cacy and wit. They have lofty senti- 
ments, but escape sentimentality; in 
short they are of that attractive kind of 
man and woman creature that walks 
straight into our hearts and abides 
there, making them larger and happier 
withal. 


- ; 


Gene Stratton’s book, entitled “The 
Song of the Cardinal,” is well named, 
for, with its sweet ‘bird- 

The Song of note, accompanied by the 
the Cardinal* tuneful murmur of limpid 
water, it is indeed, from be- 

ginning to end one sweet song. It is 


a love story, the quaintest, prettiest 


one imaginable,—the love story of a 
bird. Such a bird as he is! A very 
prodigy for size and coloring; “‘it is as 
if a pulsing heart of flame passes by 
when he comes winging through the 
orchard.”” Whether we find him among 
the orange blossoms of the southern 
land, with its brilliant sunshine and 
myriad flowers, where he has nothing 
to do but feast, bathe and be happy; 
or whether we see him further north, 
dwelling by the Wabash, that shining 
river of poetry and song,—wherever 
we meet him, he is still sending forth 
his ringing message of encouragement, 
greeting all with his “Good cheer, good 
cheer.” 

The Cardinal’s love story is one of 
thrilling interest. We see him at the 
beginning of spring, waiting with 
burning heart hunger for the little bird 
who is to be his queen, while every 
morning brings new arrivals. “They 
come flashing down the river bank, like 
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rockets of scarlet, gold, blue.and black; 
rocking on the willows, splashing in 
the water, bursting into jets of melody, 
making every possible display of their 
beauty and music; and at times fight- 
ing the young captains when they dis- 
cover that the little sweethearts they 
are wooing favor their rivals and desire 
only to be a sister to them.” Through 
all this the Cardinal waits with sink- 
ing heart, calling, “Come here, come 
here,” until at last he sees her down 
among the flowers. Then commences 
in earnest his long wooing; then it is 
that he sings his passion song. “His 
cardinal body swayed to the rolling 
flood of his ecstatic notes, until he 
looked like a flaming, pulsing bit of 
the soul of music materialized, as he 
entreated, coaxed, commanded, and 
plead.” Thus he suffers and hopes, 
until, when his heart is growing sick, 
he wins from her the most timid call 
a lover ever answered—and then fol- 
lows the building of the nest. 

Only once throughout the book is 
the Cardinal’s song interrupted, as his 
little heart beats in terror for his fam- 
ily. This is when a miserable creature, 
shaped and dressed like a man, fires 
upon him. The indignant protest this 
act calls forth from Abram, a good 
old farmer, is a marvel of simple elo- 
quence. “I think it must purty well 
use God up,” he says, “to figger out 
how to make an’ color up a thing like 
that bird, an’ then hev you come ‘long 
an’ shoot the little red heart outen it, 
jist to prove ’at you kin! She’s the very 
life o’ the river bank. * * * God 
must a made him when his heart was 
pulsin’ hot with love an’ the lust o’ 
creatin’ incomparable things; an’ He 
jist saw how purty it ’ud be to dip his 
feathers into the blood He was puttin’ 
in his veins.” 

Added to the delight in the book due 
to its charming story and beautiful 
illustrations, is the pleasure of feeling 
one’s heart quicken with a deeper love 
for these fair children of the air. The 
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Cardinal may teach us to reflect upon This story is supposed to be a nar- 
the words: rative found among the papers of the 
“Do you ne’er think what wondrous beings late Colonel Stanton EI- 

these? AGentleman more and edited by Mr. 


Do gi Na gg who made them, and 6 the South* William Garrott Brown. It 


The dialect they speak, where melodies forms one of the prettiest 
Alone are ‘the interpreters of thought?” and most touching love stories which 


have for a long time come before the 
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‘I THINK IT IS | WHO HAVE GAINED THE MOST,” HE SAID GRAVELY 
From ‘‘ A Gentleman of the South ’”’ 


*‘*A Gentleman of the South.” By William Garrott Brown. 
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public eye. It has for its hero a man 
who represents the typical Southern 
gentleman before the war, and the 
study of Henry Seldon’s life and char- 
acter is one to ennoble and to inspire 
with a new purpose in life. Those 
were days of duels, in which Seldon 
lived, duels that made friend slay 
friend, and indirectly slay weaker, 
sensitive women, whose finely con- 
structed minds could not withstand the 
shocks of seeing father, brother, lover, 
laid low over private controversies. 
Few men hate as Robert Underwood 
hated, few men have to endure hate so 
undeservedly as Henry Seldon endured 
it. Rarely do we find men faithful to 
a dead love as this majestic, sincerely- 
minded man was faithful. And sacri- 
fice of the highest type is not an every- 
day occurrence; yet in the story of Sel- 
don it is seen to be a possible event 
and Colonel Elmore’s little memoir 
will have fulfilled its mission if it shall 
have shown some hesitant the way, if 
it shall have imparted to some weak- 
ling strength. And the charm of its 
manner, the simplicity of its tone, are 
sufficient to warrant it a hearing every- 
where. 


+ 


A typical Irish story, put with force 
and beauty. Full of contradictions, 
and a crystal pyramid to 
play an important part and 
to bring out the natural 
superstition of the warm- 
hearted race. War and wit, love and 
hate, pluck and daring, shrewdness 
and thriftless have each the place that 
is essentially Celtic. The priest and 
the soldier and the spy dominate a 
story, through which the fibre of love 
is wrought. That the lover is a blun- 
der and not a fool, is cleverly shown. 
All that is most terrible in the slaugh- 
ter and slavery of Cromwell is painted 
in terribly revolting colors; but above 
this stands out the man Cromwell, 


Castle 
Omeragh* 
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whom men revile and yet gladly fol- 
low. ‘The author tells that “He ‘was 
not a mere leader of men; he was a 
maker of men. Men ceased to be them- 
selves, when near him; they became 
part of him!” That there are two 
ways to look at the swing of the pen- 
dulum we are made to see, and “Crom- 
well, a brute beast, with the soul of an 
archangel,” is revealed under a fierce 
light. He appears also as “Moses and 
Joshua” because he believed in him- 
self and in his God. 

Not only religious fanaticism, with 
all of its horrible possibilities, but the 
qualities that go to make the English 
race masterful, is here brought out in 
a wonderful way. 

Why Ireland presses forward, and 
why she fails is we see clearly in Cas- 
tle Omeragh, and we know its creator 
is an artist; and its elements historical 
and human. 

—Kate Blackiston Stillé. 
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Mr. Edward W. Townsend, of 
“Chimmie Fadden” fame, has sprung 
a surprise on his host of 
admirers in the shape of a 
new book, entitled “Fort 
Birkett,” a tale of the “wild 
and woolly west,” which proves, how- 
ever, to be a most exciting romance, 
full of peril and adventure. 

While the book contains all the ma- 
terial of the ordinary “penny dread- 
ful” class, it still, under the skillful 
manipulation of the author, resolves it- 
self into a story of unusual interest 
and some merit. 

The plot, to outline it briefly, re- 
lates to the adventures of two New 
Yorkers, one Vanderlyn Lennox, a 
young mining expert, and a middle- 
aged attorney, who are journeying 
west to inspect a mining property for 
their eastern clients. En route they 
become involved in a melee between 
a sheriff’s posse and a party of train 
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robbers, and incidentally become ac- 
quainted with an aged doctor and his 
niece and granddaughter. 

The inevitable follows, the young 
man falls in love with the granddaugh- 
ter and the attorney with the niece. 
Verifying the old adage, “It never 
rains but it pours,” in seeking to escape 
from the bandits, they stumble on a 
placer mine, thereby attaining great 
riches. The incident of the defence of 
the mine, and the brave deeds of the 
women prove to be the most absorbing 
part of the story. Mr. Townsend is 
to be congratulated on his suecess in 
his first effort in this new field. 

B.C. 
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We have here a clever depictment 
of the struggles of a young doctor in a 
aew, untried community. 
The Buckeye The situation presented is 
Doctor* unique in numerous of its 
phases, the introduction of 
the “scallawag” physicians of many 
demerits being not the least of its in- 
teresting features. As a character 
study we can consider the work a fair 
representative of its kind, as a piece of 
fiction it has the continuous power to 
interest, as an example of writing less 
can be said of it, although the author 
has very successfully used and pre- 
served the vernacular of the people 
which he portrays. 

There is, too, a deeper significanee 
to the story than might at first appear. 
The dangers of ignorance in times of 
illness are impressively set forth and 
the need for advanced students of 
medicine in country districts where 
“quacks” make their fortunes through 
elaborate deceptions and equivocal de- 
vices is most clearly shown. 

Drs. Paull and Dobber are speci- 
mens of the type of doctor which ad- 
ministers drugs promiscuously and 
sacrifices lives day by day through 
sheer ignorance and increases pain 
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through the lack of a knowledge of 
proper methods. The arm, which has 
never been straight since Dr. Paull set 
it, the leg that has been two inches 
shorter since its break and this same 
worthy’s treatment, are but examples 
of the harms being daily perpetrated. 
To such regions as these men like 
Lance Thompson are godsends and Dr. 
Thompson’s final triumph should be 
an encouragement to more than a few 
young, newly launched practitioners. 


> 


This is quite a contrast to Mr. Wil- 
son’s first story, “The Spenders,” and 
somewhat sad to say, it is 

The Lions of quite a drop from the plane 
the Lordt which he has shown him- 
self capable of reaching. 

This is probably due more to his un- 
fortunate choice of a subject than to 
his method of handling the theme. The 
tale is of the Mormons, in the early 
days of that religion, just after the 
death of Joseph Smith and during the 
time of Brigham Young. The topic is 
net a wholesome one, nor is it one 
which we enjoy contemplating. With- 
out doubt Mr. Wilson has expended 
time and care in gathering together 
the materials for his work, and he has 
set them forth with a consideration for 
detail that is commendable, even if it 
is not relishable. In fact, he has given 
so much detail, so much historical fact 
and explanation of doctrine as to be 
just a bit uninteresting at times, and 
in some instances wearisome. He has, 
to be sure, drawn a vivid picture of 
that ignominious form of religious 
worship which is a blight.on the 
’*scutcheon of American honor, but he 
has put so much time and work upon 
the minutize of the picture, upon the 
background and setting, as it were, that 
the romance is to a large degree marred 
and the novel as a novel rendered 
somewhat dry-as-dust. One thing, 
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however, is sure, no one who reads the The hardy little god does seem to’ 
book can fail to be impressed by the have been born to music of the battle 
evils of Mormonism, with its out- cry and war song, and it 
rageous practice of polygamy and its Love Thrives does appear as if he grew 
belief in blood-atonement. A religion _ in War* and waxed lusty in the very 
conceived to shield the lusts of men, midst of strife’s dire hard- 





““*DOG! GET UP,’ COMMANDED THE SHAWANOE” 
From ‘‘ Love Thrives in War”’ 


what more hideous thing can be con- ships. Miss Crowley writes her new- 
ceived of? est story in much the same tone as she 





* Love Thrives in War.” By Mary Catherine Crowley. 





Love Thrives in War 


wrote her two earlier ones and chooses 
for their setting many of the same 
sites and many similar and contem- 
porary events. “Love Thrives in War” 
is fashioned around General Hull’s 
ignominious surrender of Detroit dur- 
ing the War of 1812 and all the epi- 
sodes have to do with the struggles of 
that war as witnessed by the inhabi- 
tants of the little town of Michigan. 
The author shows a thorough cogniz- 
ance with all the details of the period 
and writes in a way to interest and in 
a large measure to attract. Our chief 
regret, in connection with the volume, 
is the choice of the topic, which in- 
volves so many already too hackneyed 
points and facts and gives little room 
for anything more appreciable than an 
ordinary love story. 


> 


Some books come to us out of the 
sameness of recent fiction like a re- 
freshing sea breeze after 
People of the the heat and oppression of 
Whirlpool* the city summer. It is a 
feeling of relief that is 
brought to us by ad book written on 
such original lines as the “People of 
the Whirlpool.” The pages are from 
the “Experience-book” of the Com- 
muter’s wife. It was she who as the 
gardener gave us the “Garden of a 
Commuter’s Wife.” 

In the later book which deserves as 
many words of commendation as the 
earlier one, the “Whirlpool” is that of 
society and the glimpses of it that we 
get through the eyes of the commuter’s 
wife are more than interesting. Not 
that the book magnifies any special 
part or phase of the life of those who 
are carried by the swift current of the 
Whirlpool, nor that even her way of 
considering the happenings in the sum- 
mer colony on the “Bluffs” is novel, 
but our interest and entertainment lies 
principally in the way in which the 
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book is written. It is rich in wit and 
humor. The simplicity and natural- 
ness of expression lend a charm of 
originality that hold the attention even 
when interesting happenings fail. 

The doings and sayings of the twins 
are as happy as “Helen’s Babies” and 
they give just the touch to relieve what 
might be monotony if the twins were 
not there. One falls in love with Miss 
Lavinia, her ideas and her quaint way 
of expressing herself, and while in 
your heart you are sorry for her, you 
must laugh heartily over her experi- 
ence at Cordelia Martin’s when she 
was asked informally to dinner after 
“the spray of the Whirlpool had got- 
ten into Cordelia’s eyes.” 

The weakest point of the book is its 


- illustrations, the best being that of the 


twins in the daisy-field, while the 
others, it seems, might be improved 
upon. 

In spite of the two or three romances 
included in the story, the book gives 
the impression of being different from 
the majority. As for the “commuter’s 
wife,” Barbara, we feel as though she 
were one of our friends, and shall be 
glad to hear more from her experience 
book, since we are sure to be enter- 
tained. 

C. Edna Bramble. 


¥ 


In the first chapter or so of this book 
one is inclined to notice particularly 
a seeming stiltedness of 
style, a labored attempt, as 
it were, at fineness and at 
the same time, quaintness of 
diction, but as we read on and on we 
find the power of interest developing 
so rapidly and so forcefully that we 
no longer have time to consider style. 

The story presents a picture of Eng- 
land in the tenth century. In some 
ways it reminds us of Miss Liljen- 
crantz and her recent romances of 


The Sins of 
a Saint ¢ 





**6 People of the Whirlpool.” By the Author of ‘The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife.” 
-*© The Sins of a Saint.” By J RK. Aitkin. 
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early Anglo-Saxon days, although the 
events around which Mr. Aitken has 
woven his story took place half a cen- 
tury before the reign of Canute. The 
time drawn is that of Dunstan, called 
St. Dunstan, otherwise, archbishop of 
Canterbury. The episodes of the tale 
revolve about the efforts of Dunstan 
to overthrow King Edwy, son of Ed- 
mund, and the co-operative attempts 
of Oslac to tear the beautiful Elgiva 
from the arms of her lord. The strug- 
gles involved are full of excitement 
and are realistically portrayed by Mr. 
Aitken. The greed of the Holy Church 
for temporal as well as spiritual pow- 
er, is shown to have been similar in 
England to that of Rome, and the 
means for acquiring the same as em- 
ployed by the church seem to have 
been essentially the same in the north 
as in the south. 

The author is well acquainted with 
the historical facts of which he makes 
use, he effectually reconstructs the sur- 
roundings and imparts the atmosphere. 
The story is told with telling dramatic 
effect and infinite pathos, the romance 
being enhanced by the introduction of 
old English songs translated. The 
book displays erudition as well as im- 
agination and should commend itself 
to readers far and wide, not only as a 
good story and a beautiful romance, 
but as an accurate, vivid picture of 
those dim, far-away days of which we 
can never know too much. 


¥ 


Mr. Pier’s “Triumph” may prove 
interesting to a certain class of read- 
ers, though it will hardly be 
absorbing to any. Its chief 
weakness lies in its undue 
length, which at times gives 
it an apparent tonelessness. For those 
who like a charming little tale that 
wins the heart by sweetness, “The Tri- 
umph” will have but small power of 


The 
Triumph* 
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appeal, though to the appreciative con- 
templator of strong, elaborate charac- 
terization, it will be a desirable study. 

Neal Robeson, a young doctor of 
high character, and a general favorite 
in his native village, incurs the enmity 
of an insolent ruffian, Braddish, 
through interfering in the case of some 
villainy attempted by the latter. Brad- 
dish determines to avenge himself, and 
his spiteful, petty attacks upon Neal 
culminate in the desire to injure him 
through the girl he loves, Eleanor 
Craig. Eleanor is a well-meaning, 
though at time a somewhat self-asser- 
tive young person. She decides to drill 
for oil, and Braddish is given charge 
of the work. This finally causes her 
a great deal of anxiety and trouble, for 
Braddish and his men insult and annoy 
her. These workmen constitute the 
coarser element in the book ; their lan- 
guage is vulgar and rather unpleasing 
to the zsthetic sense, although their 
vice brings into strong relief the vir- 
tues of Eleanor, Neal, and of good old 
Dr. Robeson. 

However, it all ends satisfactorily 
enough. Taken for all in all, we find 
it a well-conceived though somewhat 
long-drawn out sketch of life in a small 
but interesting community. We find 
it largely lacking in humor and by no 
means strong in pathos, though its 
characterization displays knowledge of 
human nature and power of realistic 
portrayal. FSS. 


- 


This is one of those pearls of litera- 
ture that appear at rare intervals. It 
is one’of those poetic idyls 
that seem to begin nowhere 
and end nowhere, but that 
cast a spell upon heart and 
brain and leave behind an influence 


The Silent 
Maid + 


gentle and pure. The silent maid was 
an immortal, but she learned to love 





*«The Triumph.” By Arthur Stanwood Pier. 
+“ The Silent Maid.” By Frederic W. Pangborn. 
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a man,and though it was a strange love pressed and prettily suggestive. We 
and a brief one, nonetheless it bound own to captivation when we meet these 
two souls in union beautiful, quaint, charming tales that are like cool winds 


From ‘‘ The Silent Maid"’ 


archaic, simple, touched with mystery, and fair and fragrant breezes wafted 
faint and yet inspiring, delicately ex- on the sultry summer wings of night. 
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Mr. Francis Hopkinson Smith has 
the broad sympathetic mind and large 
heart of the philanthropist. 
He seems to feel the need 
of a brotherhood of man- 
kind, and from his writings 
we gather that he resents many of the 
present governmental measures. 


The 
Under Dog* 
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perhaps is misjudged, whether by his 
fellows or by the law, * * * who 
is maybe misunderstood, or who is out 
of touch with his surroundings, out of 
reach of possible help, “men with 
hearts chilled bv neglect.” Mr. Smith 
does not hesitate to enter prison-doors 
and study there this poor, pitiable type 


“IT AIN'T GOT NOBODY BUT YOU, RUBY, DON’T GO'WAY FROM ME, CHILD!” 


In Mr. Smith’s new book he gives 
a picture of the “under-dog,” the man 
who, as he describes him in the pref- 
ace, loses place in the strife of life 
through: physicat weakness or lost op- 
portunities or impaired. abilities,. who 


*«The Under Dog.” 





From ‘‘ TheiUnder Dog”’ 


of humanity. His descriptions of some 
of the specimens encountered are full 
of pathos and arouse great indignation 
against laws that grind down still fur- 
ther the man already down and with- 
hold. from him.the means of uplifting 


By F. Hopkinson Smith, 
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himself from sordidness. “The law 
of the land,” says Mr. Smith some- 
what bitterly—‘‘the just, holy, benefi- 
cent law—is no respecter of persons.” 
Tales like this move our hearts; they 
should prove themselves instruments 
to incite us to a greater activity in do- 
ing the little things individually that 
collectively may help in the noble cause 


’ of bringing about a better, loftier state 


in which some poor beings may come 
to realize their heritage of a soul and 
may at length discover and develop it. 


> 


This tale is one that deals chiefly 

with the habits and characteristics of 

the Jewish race. It is a 

A Victim of book that gives us an ex- 

Conscience* cellent insight into the lives 

of that peculiar people, but 

little known, and frequently so mis- 
understood. 

The hero is Isaac Swartz, who in his 
struggle for riches in the far west, kills 
as he believes his partner, who in a 
drunken rage had attempted his life. 
He flees east with the gold that his 
partner and himself had accumulated, 
and with this foundation acquires a 
large fortune. But he has no peace of 
mind, and every year on the day of the 
crime, the vision of his victim appears 
to him, and almost maddens him. He 
tries in every way to ease his con- 
science, by giving to charity and be 
attentive to the sick and needy, but he 
has no rest. Each time a policeman 
chances to come near him he is seized 
with an apprehension that his crime 
has been discovered. In the end he 
discovers that his partner is still alive, 
and he makes restitution by paying 
back what is due him. 

The narrative is a study of the 
workings of the human mind, or con- 
science, proving the familiar quotation 
that “‘conscience doth make cowards 
of us all.” The book is well written, 


and the characters drawn true to life. 
F.C. 


The Under Dog 
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A most deceptive title for a series of 
short stories—full of the fatalism of 
that Indian life, “‘leisureful, 


ss lingering, lagging.” How 
of Godt Mrs. Steel can be content to 


write these tales, after “On 
the Face of the Waters,” I cannot tell. 
Necessarily, that was full of blood, but 
it was a tale well sustained through- 
out, full of emotion, and lurid in real- 
istic splendor. Here only the dead are 
in the guardianship of God. Pain is 
the axis of the universe, drunkenness 
and emptiness, cunning and treachery 
are everywhere. The reader is com- 
pelled to “look into the restless face 
of life’—and nothing is restful but 
the “face of death.” Some of these 
stories have that vein of pathos that 
seems a part of the life where separa- 
tion forever stares Indian motherhood 
in the face, but none of them dig deep 
into the heart as like Kipling. One of 
her characters asks: ‘Does anyone 
really know why they do anything,” 
and this seems the drift of life, as she 
here portrays it. 

There is witchery in “The Perfume 
of the Rose,” and a low moan in “The 
Doll Maker” that makes us feel that 
even a doll has its use in the world 
“because a doll is always a doll,” and 
we hear the low passionate voice as it 
utters, “All times are dreary when 
there is no one who cares.” The fa- 
talism that brings punishment on swift 
feet shod in wool to the wrongdoer 
“In the Guardianship of God.” The 
grieving mother “On the Old Salt 
Road,” that saves the Major from 
shirking his duty, help to awaken pity, 
but at best these stories are full of 
pessimistic philosophy, and reduce life 
to a dead level. That tragedy does 
exist no matter how we act is true, but 
there still remains a wealth of beauty 
in life to make living worth while. 

Mrs. Steel, with insight and accurate 
knowledge, should use her men and 
women to better and brighten the 
world. The truth is she has no sense 








*+¢ A Victim of Conscience.”’ By Milton. Goldsmith. 


+**In the Guardianship of God.” 





By Flora Anne Steel. 
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of humor, and no persuasive talents, 
and while she arrests attention, her 
dreary pictures fill her readers with 
restless resentment and are as unfavor- 
able to the development of sincerity 
and happiness in life as to encourage 
true literary taste. These stories are 
earth color. They are like the blood- 
stained khaki uniform, and the only 
feeling in them is anguish wrung from 
bleeding hearts. 
Kate Blackiston Stillé. 


5 


Stories of artist life are always in- 
teresting and especially so when Cupid 
plays some part in the tale. 
The Siege of Perhaps these are less com- 
Youth* monplace because some of 
the characters being artists, 
have the so-called ‘artistic tempera- 
ment,” but it is more likely that it is 
because to know how to depict truth- 
fully the natures of the art students 
and of those living in the same atmos- 
phere, the author must necessarily pos- 
_ Sess this temperament. 

The latter is especially true of “The 
Siege of Youth” by Frances Charles. 
It is a story of San Francisco, a city 
that the author knows since it is her 
home. The two principal men of the 
book are Jameson and Julian. Jameson 
had studied art, taught art and then 
after a while drifted into journalism ; 
Julian, the younger of the two, had 
been given into Jameson’s care by his 
father, and after studying for a time 
was employed in the Art Department 
of the same paper for- which Jameson 
wrote. “The two became good friends 
in time” we are told early in the story, 
and the plot of the book is the proof of 
the “goodness” of this friendship. For 
it is the same old story, the two friends 
fall in love with the same girl, but the 
settling of their destinies is told with 
so many interesting details that we for- 
get that the plot is hackneyed. 

The story is well written ; details are 
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not so evident that an effect of padding 
is given as in many books of its class. 
Ludwiga Strong is really the most in- 
teresting and impressive character ; she 
is an oddity in every-day fiction.. Her 
thoughts are such as must result when 
a girl of her temperament is left as 
much to herself as Ludwiga was when 
a child. Her influence upon Deborah 
is marvelous. Deborah, whom so few 
people could influence. Deborah, how- 
ever, is but one of many, for her type 
is a familiar one, while Ludwiga is one 
of few, for girls like Ludwiga are rare. 
Antonia Vlor is, like Deborah, a well- 
known type, but the author has given 
us a remarkably clear and true picture 
with very few strokes of her pen. 

As for the men of the book, Alfons 
Strong, Ludwiga’s brother, is just the 
sort of man one expects to find in such 
a book. Jameson and Julian are both 
firmly and well drawn, their friend- 
ship is a beautiful one. Although there 
seemed to be a breach when they part- 
ed and it seemed to Jameson to widen 
as the years passed, yet when Julian 
returned and in their first meeting 
Jameson used the old name, “all the 
old love became a new friendship in it.” 

C. Edna Bramble. 


¥ 


The woman who marries for money, 

sacrificing love, is sure, sooner or later, 

to come to grief. When one 

Bubbles We sees SO many examples upon 

Buyt every side, one begins to 

wonder how women can go 

on having the courage to thus choose 

between Heaven and Hell, to the favor 
of the latter. 

Miss Alice Jones, though by no 
means a finished or polished writer, 
and certainly in many ways an unde- 
veloped and immature one, has con- 
tributed to the world of the novel a 
forceful delineation of these “wages 
of sin.” 





*é¢ The Siege of Youth.” By Frances Charles. 


+“ Bubbles We Buy.” By Alice Jones. 





Bubbles We Buy 


The “bubbles we buy,” the filmy, 
iridescent, opalescent spheres which 
float so beautifully upon the gray hori- 
zon; they fascinate us, tempt us, allure 
us on and finally compel us to reach 
out for them. Our arm is forward 
stretched, our. hand is opened, we 
grasp the myriad-colored bulb. One 
touch—it bursts; its substance is of 
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break and atonement did purge her 
soul, but it was a lengthy and a ter- 
rible process. Miss Jones has the idea 
all right; she works it out commend- 
ably, if she is at times just a little 
crude, just a little amateurish, just a 
little prone to melodrama, yet we must 
attribute it to inexperience, not to lack 
of ability. 


‘‘LET ME BE EVER THE FIRST, THE TRUEST, THE NEAREST AND DEAREST” 


air! We may have followed it far, 
we may have toiled hard to reach it; 
of what avail? Our trouble has been 
all in vain. 

Isabel Broderick is a woman to ad- 
mire; she is a creature to pity, how- 
ever, despite ihe ultimate triumphs of 
her love. No doubt, pain and heart- 


*6¢In Happy Hollow.” By Max Adeler. 


From “ In Happy Hollow ”’ 


Mr. Adeler continues to empioy his 
unique method of mixing pathos with 
humor and satire with truth. 
When one reads him, one 
fluctuates from screaming 
laughter to tears. “In Hap- 
py Hollow” is every wit as amusing 


and entertaining as was ‘ ‘Captain 


In Happy 
Hollow* 
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Bluitt” and Colonel Bantam is quite as 
interesting and as eccentric a charac- 
ter as was the dry, old captain. The 
other personages in the story are also 
delightful, -Mrs.: Bantam, with her 
tears ‘and her back knot, Dr. Bulfinch 
with his mingled sternness and tender- 
heartedness, Ruby, girlish and bright; 
Elmira, the new woman, and A. J. 
Pelican, the “boomer.” It is a motley 
gathering which Mr. Adeler brings to- 
gether, but they fit each into his or her 
respective position and as a whole con- 
tribute to several hours of keen and 
wholesome amusement. The author 
knows men and appreciates them in all 
their divers qualities. And it is with 
ready sympathy and wit that he de- 
picts them. Of course his unfailing 
humor touches everything, making a 
bright, truly relishable story though 
of a rather extravagant type. Thus 
are the weaknesses and idiosyncrasies 
of our nature brought by accentuation, 
most vividly before us. Mr. Adeler 


makes a good reformer of that type 


which cures by ridicule. 
* 


This is a delightful romance by a 
new author, Wilfred S. Jackson. It is 
an admirable tale which 
Nine Points proves to be both intensely 
of the Law* interesting and amusing. 
The plot deals with a young 
Mr. Wayzgoose, a dreamer of the most 
exaggerated type. He has an idea that 
some day he will discover great riches, 
and once while rambling in the suburbs 
of a little town (near the residence of 
his employer, with whose daughter he 
is in love) he accidentally discovers an 
iron chest which proves to be full of 
ancient golden coins and vessels. 
For good reasons he flees to France 
with his treasure, and in the course of 
his travels he accidentally meets his 
employer and the daugher. They are 
thrown. into frequent companionship, 
and suddenly a startling fact is dis- 
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closed, namely, that the treasure is not 
a relic of the fortune of Captain Kidd, 
but in reality the property of the em- 
ployer from whom it had apparently 
been stolen. The situation is, of 
course, complicated, since it is very 
difficult for the young man to prove 
that he was not the person who stole 
the treasures. 

Throughout the tale there runs a 
vein of quiet humor that makes the 
book altogether delightful, and using 
this work as a sample, we see great 
promise of future success for the au- 
thor. 

* 


In this novel Mr. Oppenheim strikes 
out in an entirely new direction. From 
tales of adventure, vivid in 
scene and rapid in action, 
he now turns to serious 
character study and a dila- 
tation upon present day problems of 
politics and philanthropy. The condi- 
tion of the English working classes are 
contrasted with the opulence of the 
aristocracy, the good which can be 
accomplished by systematic philan- 
thropic effort are impressively por- 
trayed. 

In the hero of the story we have 
evidenced the wide influence of a man 
of high moral ideals and widespread 
sympathies; in his father, “the prince 
of sinners,” and the eccentric person- 
age in the tale, we have a man with a 
lost soul—lost through despair at the 
futility of trying to reform the mass. 
Lord Arranmore made the mistake of 
attempting single-handed to uplift the 
lower strata. of society, Kingston 
Brooks was wiser in that he enlisted 
the aid’ and counsel of a wider circle 
and lent his arm to the striking at the 
wrong principle behind it all—the po- 
litical principle. The awaking of Lord 
Arranmore to feeling and passion is an 
interesting and dramatic episode. 

Mr. Oppenheim does some good, 


A Prince of 
Sinnerst 





*‘¢ Nine Points of the Law.” By Wilfred S. Jackson. 
+“A Prince of Sinners.” By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
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A Prifice 


solid, effective talking through the 
medium of his characters. Like many 
other writers, he realized the needs 
around him and would wield his pen 
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lofty an aim and sounds so distinctive 
a note that it commands a reading and 
after the reading a thoughtful consid- 
eration. 


“*T OBJECT TO BEING SCRUTINIZED’ SHE DECLARED” 


‘ 


for his people. To do this and do it 
in so clever a novel is an accomplish- 
ment worthy the metal of his ready 
imagination and his easy-flowing pen. 

While the story is not, perhaps, so 
all-absorbing as his tale “The Trai- 
tors” and some others of those ad- 
venturous books which he has written, 
it still has so worthy a purpose and so 


From ‘‘A Prince cof Sinners’’ 


Once again Mr. George Gibbs, the 
artist-author, turns to his pen and em- 
ploys it in concocting a tale 

The Love of of deeply vivid coloring and 
Monsieur* intense power of interest. 
“The Love of Monsieur” is 

not an historical novel ; nor is it a study 
in character simply; it is rather a 
charming little love play in which a 





*“The Love of Monsieur.” By George Gibbs. 
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man proves himself a man and wins 
the woman of his heart despite numer- 
ous surrounding obstacles. The scenes 
are partly laid on the sea, upon one of 
those “gentleman” pirate vessels that 


a f 
ed 


Copyright, 1903, by Harper and Brothers 


once scoured the ocean and lay for 
Spanish vessels bearing treasure. The 
book shows the artistic touch, the 
idealistic tendency. The treatment is 
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light, the effect picturesque, the im- 
pression made is felicitous. The front- 
ispiece by the author is an admirable 
and striking picture; it has an ade- 
quateness that is frequently lacking 


From ‘‘ The Lov of Monsieur” 


in illustrations and embodies the idea 
of Monsieur, as few drawings can be 
said to express the nature of the char- 
acters which they represent. 
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Cogitations of a Crank 


ws LORGNETTES | 


By 
Quentin MacDonald 


* 
What, then, is Friendship? 





"Tis another vague, incomprehensible attraction, 


Of qualities adherent, 


Of magnetic, subtle attribute. 


’Tis a current to the naked eye invisible, 

Of limitless expansion it is capable, 

Though close contraction is as well among its potencies. 
No throb of passion e’er disturbs its aspect, 

For its warmth is of a mean, 

And ne’er like heat o’ love consumes itself; 

But renders satisfaction utmost 


Unto each desire. 


Its range may be of inches 


And content, unmoved, reside 

Or its stretch may bound the wide seas 
And its trust remain untried. 

Love is pain both sweet and poignant, 
Friendship is a restful calm, 

Love dwells upon the storm-tossed ocean, 
Friendship abides beneath Elysian balm. 


We are all familiar with the songs, 
“Listen to the Mocking Bird,” ‘““Whis- 
pering Hope,” “What is 
Home Without a Mother” 
and “How Sweet Are the 
Roses.” We all have recited 


Cogitations 
of a Crank* 


the lines 


“Oh where! Oh where ish mine little 
dog gone, 
Oh where! Oh where can he be? 


and we all have said 


“Ten little Injuns going out to dine, 
One choked himself to death and then 
there was nine,” 


yet how many of us knew even the 
name of the writer of these songs and 
humorous melodies, or if we knew the 
name how many of us knew anything 
about the writer as a man or were in 
any way cognizant of his personality? 


Septimus Winner must have been 
an interesting character. Devoted to 
music, filled with a passion for nature, 
endowed with a large sympathy for his 
fellow creatures, keeping for years a 
music store wherein congregated sing- 
ers, musicians, minstrels and all lovers 
of popular composition, composing on 
a violin, engraving his own plates, and 
turning out his productions right from 
his store, he was not only a lovable 
and loved character, but he was an ec- 
centric personality. 

In a slender volume has been pub- 
lished some of the later verse of this 
man, verse written at seventy years of 
age and now brought out posthumous- 
ly. The name of the book, “Cogi- 
tations of a Crank,” is fanciful, the 
character of the verses is representa- 
tive of the thought, on countless sub- 





*“ Cogitations of a Crank.” By Septimus Winner. 
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jects, of a man who in his many years 
came into contact with numerous and 
diverse types of humanity and touched 
many and various phases of life. 

The poems are divided into groups 
and thus designated: emotional, pas- 
toral, lyrical, cynical, satirical, inci- 
dental, occasional, ironical and senti- 
mental. ; 

They are not pretentious, they are 
not fine in diction or sublime in expres- 
sion, but they have a simplicity, a ten- 
derness, a sympathy, and understand- 
ing that touch the heart and awaken 
responses on the chords of every emo- 
tion in a way that many so-called 
“great” productions fail to do. They 
reveal in their author a man of feeling, 
of impressions, of depth and of inten- 
sity, yet a man of simple frankness 
and beautiful optimism, changeful in 
mood perhaps, but always coming back 
to sweet contentedness. They have a 
certain quality of humor just as they 
have a quality of pathos, they have 
that attribute of appeal which wins old 
and young, cultured and uncultured, 
rich and poor, which makes for what 
we call popularity and disarms learned 
criticism. 

The portrait of the author in the 
front of the book, the reproduction of 
his handwriting and the picture of the 
violin which his father made of wood 
from Independence Hall and upon 
which the son did all his composing, 
add their full quota of interest to the 
volume. 
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It was an unique as well as a clever 

idea to so arrange this little conflict 

between poetry and science. 

The Kempton. The struggle is an old one 

Wace Letters* and in many respects a fu- 

tile one. Poetry will be 

poetry, enthusiastic, imaginative, in- 

tense; science will be science, calm, 

practical, and cold till the end of the 
chapter. 
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The ideal man would perhaps com- 
bine the exuberant, susceptible tem- 
perament of the poet with something 
of the common-sense logic of the sci- 
entist—but inasmuch as we do not 
have ideal men around us we find on 
every side,—the extreme. 

Dane Kempton comes close to the 
conception of the most desirable type 
of mankind. He is no silly, sentimen- 
talist, no childish rhapsodist, but a 
man with a heart young, a sympathy 
all embracing, a soul uplifted and a 
capability for love tender and sacrifice 
large. On the other hand, Herbert 
Wace would appear to be a perverse, 
selfish, and egotistical prig, too secure 
in the belief of his own infallibility to 
know the meaning of true love or to 
feel the force of a soul power. Herbert 
Wace would make of man a god, a new 
creator, or perhaps more accurately a 
renovator, a remodeller of the work 
once accomplished by the Master Crea- 
tor himself. His presumptuous attitude 
might be likened to that of a young up- 
start, who, taking Shakespeare’s plays, 
would change and refashion them ac- 


* cording to his own petty ideas and hold 


the result up as an improvement upon 
the original. Now the scientist may 
be a useful man. Herbert Wace is 
right in, saying that if the world were 
all dreamers, it would be but a poor 
world. But he claims too much. 
“While you dreamed and sang, I la- 
boured sore,” he tells Kempton, the 
poet, “when danger came and there 
was a cry in the night * * * * 
you fled to your altars and called vain- 
ly on your phantoms of earth and sea 
and sky. And I? I girded my loins, 
and strapped my harness on, and smote 
in the fighting line; and died, per- 
chance that you and the women and 
the children might live.” Now, poets 
are not necessarily cowards, nor are 
they at all incapable of brave deeds. 
It may be that what poets conceive is 
wrought into reality by scientists, but 
how often must beauty stand aghast 
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at devastation and fine senses be jarred 
and shocked by the ruthless hand of 
the man whose aim is commercialistic 
progression and considerations of util- 
ity solely? 

And love? And marriage? What are 
they; what are their meanings? Do 
we, like Herbert Wace, choose our 
mates as do the beasts and birds, only 
with a higher intelligence, and yet 
merely for the sake of the perpetuation 
of the race? The primal instinct of 
reproduction in man is no doubt the 
first foundation of love, but has not 
that instinct been uplifted until now 
love means a grand symphony of emo- 
tions? “All the world loves a lover,” 
‘and a lover loves the whole wide 
world. Let him retain his exuberance, 
let him keep his intensity and passion ; 
they are not things that die; they are 
not things that cool; they are the sal- 
vation, the wondrous phenomena of 
life. Select a wife for her physical 
perfection, her intellectual qualities, 
her possibilities for usefulness? Never ! 
Think you a. Herbert Wace would 
marry an Elizabeth Barrett? And yet 
what more beautiful, what more con- 
vincing example have we of noble, in- 
spiring romantic love than the love of 
the Brownings? Oh, the cold, cold 
hand of Science! ’Tis a skeleton that 
comes to mar the feast, ’tis a Death’s 
head set before us to chill each warmth 
and crush out each light and ecstacy. 
“The Kempton-Wace Letters” are a 
small world of philosovhy. They may 
or may not have been all written by 
one hand; at times we seem to detect 
an effort on the part of the Wace por- 
tion of the correspondence to be con- 
trary. This would perhaps occur in 
the event of one person’s attempt to 
place himself alternately in two very 
different mental attitudes. If one per- 
son did write the whole, that person 
must be one of imagination and feel- 
ing. The work has a fine eloquence 
born of sincerity; it has the clear, in- 
spiring, stimulating ring that comes 
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of whole-souled enthusiasm; it has 
impetus, it has poetry, it has beauty 
and refinement of expression. It is a 
philosophic document put into a most 
successful form of appeal. 


* 


This is not the best that Mr. Page 
has done; at least it is not the best in 
its effect. No Gordon Keith, 
however noble his career, 
however stimulating, could 
uplift our hearts and 
broaden out our sympathies as did “the 


Gordon 
Keith* 


‘old gentleman of the black stock,” no 


love story, however beautifully traced 
and woven, could savor’ of the frag- 
ranee and disseminate the sweet 
wholesomeness that was a part and 
being of the little romance of Elizabeth 
and her gallant lover. 

A man writes but once in his life, 
perhaps, as Mr. Page wrote in that 
simple, dainty little volume. “Gordon 
Keith” cannot compare with it in grace 
or facility of style; it cannot measure 
up to it in the creative force of char- 
acterization. General Keith comes 
nearest to what we know is possible 
with the author, but unfortunately 
General Keith is relegated to a back- 
ground position. 

When a man becomes up-to-date, in 
the present day, he loses much of his 
romantic feeling and much of his 
poetic appreciation. The loss is very 
discoverable in Mr. Thomas Nelson 
Page, who goes back to his earlier 
style of work and writes of contem- 
porary life. 

“Gordon Keith” is an admirable 
study of its kind. It combines many 
diverse interests and it is of a class of 
fiction to require strong, practical con- 
struction, inventive genius, and wide 
knowledge of men and affairs. Mr. 
Page is lacking in none of these quali- 
ties; he weaves the commercialistic 
tendency with a vivid, effective por- 
trayal of society; he introduces many 
and very different specimens of human 
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nature, and he does it in a well- abroad. The time extends from the 
ordered, perfectly comprehensible way, close of the war well up into our day. 
holding the interest throughout and The romantic element involves numer- 


SPRANG OVER THE EDGE OF THE ROAD INTO THE THICK BUSHES BELOW 
From ‘‘ Gordon Keith’’ 


maintaining continuance of effect and ous complications and shows some ec- 
impression. centricities that seem almost unreal, 

The scenes range from New York though it finally works itself to an 
to Virginia, with one or two trips agreeable and satisfactory ending. 
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By way of summarizing we might 
say that it is a strong American story 
of to-day, depicting the progressive 
development of business and _ the 
changes of society with a convincing 
force. In character throughout it 
comes as close to the idea of the Amer- 
ican novel as any book which we have 
as yet had. 


¥ 


Evidently Mr. Hichens went a good 
deal out of his way to find the subject 
for this extraordinary story, 
or, to be more accurate, 
study, for a book of such 
meagre plot and such mon- 
otony of action can scarcely in truth 
be called a story. 

“Felix” takes us into “literary bore- 
dom.” It is one of those experiments, 
outlandish in its essential character- 
istics, and in no way relishable in its 
treatment. 

“Felix,” as we are told on the cover, 
“is a study of youth on the thresh- 
old of manhood, ignorant and inquisi- 
tive, egotistical, self-opinionated and 
timid by turns.” Felix was all this 
with a vengeance, though we cannot 
take him as a fair representative of his 
class. He may be a representative, but 
he is an exaggerated one. If all boys 
of twenty were like Felix I fear life 
would become intolerable. Felix knew 
everything—or thought he did; his ex- 
periences were unlimited—to his own 
way of thinking—he was competent to 
instruct and in every way to aid his 
elders—or so he believed. Felix fell 
in love, not sensibly, not normally, but 
with a woman some thirteen or four- 
teen years older than himself, a mar- 
ried woman,.and—worse and worse— 
a morphine maniac. Of course Felix 
did not know this at first and he was 
properly disgusted when he found it 
out, but he acted like a three-year-old 
all the way through, nonetheless. 


Felix* 


The picture which Mr. Hichens 
gives us of morphine victims is a ter- 
rible and nauseating one. No doubt 
it is accurate, for the book throughout 
shows a minute study of detail and a 
very careful compilation of material. 
The author has weighed his subject 
in all its bearings and has evidently 
pursued a course of close observation 
regarding it. In consequence we must 
concede his ability at characterization, 
which last is, however, so intricate and 
long drawn-out and in many cases so 
apparently far-fetched as to make the 
reading of the book a task rather than 
a pleasure. We have to wade through 
all Felix’s many and strangeful emo- 
tions, we have to, give him an atten- 
tion of which we are sure he is not 
worthy, and when we have completed 


the perusal we feel no better, no wiser’ 


than we did before. The entire study 
seems stale, flat and unprofitable. It 
may, however, have served Mr. Hich- 
ens as a bit of mental exercise. We 
hope it has stimulated him more than 
it has exhilarated us. 


¥ 


The author of this book need not 
have been ashamed to put his name 
upon the title page. Of all 


Despotism the stories of American 
and ee 7 

politics which have lately 
Democracyt ; 


been written, the present is 
by far the best. The picture presented 
of Washington political movements 
and campaigns, the portrayal of that 
mixed society in which mingle the 
born aristocrat, the political dema- 
gogue, the retired tradesman and all 
manner of diplomatic, political and so- 
ciety scions, the whole involving a 
hopeless confusion, are far superior to 
any attempts yet made. There is broad 
knowledge of human nature evinced 
in the work, there are humor, satire 
and an appreciable acquaintance with 
conditions and affairs, there is a ro- 
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mantic element originally introduced 
and originally treated, and many truths 
not always pleasant, are brought home 
to us. The author seems to have 
grasped the situation of American poli- 
tics, and he handles his theme with a 
skill born of authority. If we were 
asked to speculate upon the identity of 
the writer, we should probably ven- 
ture to think of him as a man experi- 
enced in the world of which he writes, 
a man capable in affairs, yet also a 
man erudite, and one of high princi- 
ples and ideals. He might be the pro- 
totype of Thorndyke, the most inter- 
esting character in the story. That the 
writer is a woman is scarcely probable. 
It might be just possible. 


¥ 


There is something in Mr. Sinclair 
that makes one think of him as a char- 
acter, as a personality, in 
Prince fact. Whether it is his 
Hagen* overexurberant enthusiasm, 
or the reckless extrava- 
gance of his ideas and expressions or 
the nimble wit that seems to laugh at 
the world and at himself at the same 
time, or whether it is all three of these 
put in one, we scarcely know, but at 
any rate the rollicking spirit, tempered 
as it were by ideals that are really high, 
does of itself place his work upon 
a distinct shelf alone. 

As a man who dictated ten thousand 
words a night to his stenographer, 
words which went to make up boys’ 
tales of perhaps little or no value, as a 
man who turned from this rather ques- 
tionable occupation to retire into the 
wilderness and there live solitary, for 
the purpose of writing “King Midas,” 
Mr. Sinclair is a figure to be consid- 
ered individually. Nature must have 
gone to his head, for since then he 
has produced some perfect marvels of 
rhapsody. “King Midas” was wildly, 
boyishly, prodigally poetical. Adjec- 
tives abounded throughout, though the 


understrain of motive struck a high 
note. The “Journal of Arthur Stirl- 
ing,’ a most clever piece of anonymous 
work, to the authorship of which Mr. 
Sinclair has confessed, carried this un- 
dercurrent to still loftier pitches and 
let it gleam in the lights of a beautiful 
purpose and rare appreciation of 
genius. ‘Prince Hagen” is the most 
nearly sane tale of the lot. In it Mr. 
Sinclair has almost accomplished a 
medium of practicality and idealism, 
and it is this accomplishment which 
marks his first step towards good, well- 
balanced work. 

“Prince Hagan” is a phantasy, and 
a satire. The little device of introduc- 
tion, while most obvious is none the 
less unhackneyed and it serves its pur- 


‘pose of throwing an interesting glam- 


our over the tale proper. When the 
author settles down to his story he lets 
out a perfect cat and nine tails and 
lashes society, money makers, news- 
papers; in fact, all the so-called evils 
of the world to-day, right and left. 
The whole thing is enjoyable, and ap- 
preciable, too, for underneath it all 
we see the man who knows how sor- 
did a thing is gold and how vulgar 
a creature is the man who obliterates 
his better and higher self in the ac- 
cumulation of riches. The King 
Midas idea is still there, only this time 
it is applied to a matter that is stirring. 
and agitating our entire land. The 
book, taken altogether, is clever, witty 
and unique. Without doubt it will 


command a wide circle of appreciative. 


readers. 
>} 


In these three entertaining stories 
Mr. Howells has gone back to one of 
his earlier fields, that of 
Questionable psychical phenomena, and 
Shapest+ his departure in this direc- 
tion, coming after “The 
Kentons,” which, with all due rever- 
ence to its literary value, we neverthe- 





* Prince Hagen.’ By Upton Sinclair. 


+ * Questionable Shapes.”” By William Dean Howells. 
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Questionable Shapes 


less must always regard as unduly 
commonplace, is most appreciable. 
“(uestionable Shapes” nlaces Mr. 
Howells in a more up-to-date position ; 
it vives him a subject quite in keeping 
with the present day tendencies and 
yet, at the same time, affords him ex- 
cellent opportunity for the employment 
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which is akin to Mrs. Freeman’s lead- 
ing strain in her “Wind in the Rose- 
bush” stories. It is an elusive quality 
that pervades the whole work, but that 
remains in the end quite as inexplicable 
as it was in the beginning. While per- 
haps scientific in its foundation char- 
acteristics, this mysterious quantity 


“MRS. ALDERLING CAME OUT WITH A BOOK IN HER HAND" 
‘“* Questionable Shapes”’ 


Copyright, 1903, by Harper and Brothers. 


of his very best style, that style which 
is indeed as enjoyable as it is most 
unfortunately rare in the midst of the 
present abundance of “hack” work and 
newspaper crudities. 

In the stories with which Mr. How- 
ells here presents us, we recognize 
much of that supernatural element 


From 


consists nevertheless not of the elab- 
orate theories, as elaborately worked 
out, of industrious investigators of 
spiritual phenomena, but appears as a 
clever, suggestive device for imparting 
to an otherwise every-day sort of tale 
or ordinary romance, a certain glam- 
our, as it were, or color of the un- 
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usual and with a writer of Mr. How- 
ells’s distinctive powers the characters 
employed are drawn on lines to be ap- 
propriately in keeping with this plan. 
The personages of “Questionable 
Shapes,” and the title is a succinct and 
accurate expression of the idea, are 
average types of character, drawn, 
however, in a way to indicate certain 
idiosyncrasies of an uncommon order. 
As a result the people are real and 
alive in every sense of the word, yet 
without being ordinary and the atmos- 
phere with which they are surrounded 
only serves to increase all those at- 
tributes which savor of the “above or 
beyond.” 

In short, Mr. Howells has furnished 
us with an order of entertainment, for 
entertainment it is, almost pure and 
simple, that is at once wholesome in 
thought and irreproachable in expres- 
sion. The fineness of the older school 
of writers is stamped on every page 
and we of a younger generation read 
with that same sense of reverence with 
which we are wont to listen to the 
words of the more aged and the ripe 
in experience. We recognize the 
breadth of view, the extended observa- 
tion, the well collected, well-stored and 
carefully dispensed knowledge, and we 
find many lessons set forth which it be- 
hooves us to learn, and, what is more, 
to learn well. 
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Mr. Stockton never wrote with eas- 
ier pen or tenderer, more sympathetic 
insight into human nature 

The Captain's than in this last novel. For 
Toll-Gate* one who was so soon to 
cross “The Great Divide” 

and peer into the mysteries beyond, he 
was remarkably present among men 
and unusually keen in observation of 
affairs. When he created Captain 
Asher and Olive, he was the same 
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nature, that he had been ever, when he 
conceived of Maria Port, he was the 
same happy optimist, looking with len- 
ient, kindly eyes upon the weaknesses 
and foibles of this weak, old world. 
There is no loss.of power whatsoever, 
if anything, the characterization of the 
book is stronger and broader and more 
realistic, the story more absorbing in 
interest, the humor more delightful, 
the romantic feeling more refreshing 
and the style more elegant than in any 
of his former work. Original in idea, 
and cleverly executed, “The Captain’s 
Toll-Gate” is not only one of Mr. 
Stockton’s best stories, but it is among 
the very best tales that have been pro- 
duced in America within the past ten 
years. Without problems, without his- 
torical fact, the book has a fresh, new 
plot, wholesome, and entertaining and 
which under-the author’s skilful treat- 
ment, has been developed into a 
bright, amusing story of every-day 
people, who are not, however, com- 
monplace, and every-day events, which 
are: not, however, ordinary. Claude 
Locker and Maria Port show true 
creative energy, Olive is a girl built 
upon novel but possible lines, frank, 
unconventional, brave, charming in 
every degree, original in manner and 
mind, with a delightful eccentricity 
that pleases even when perchance it 
baffles us. 

As appropriate with a posthumous- 
ous work, Mrs. Stockton has written 
a very intimate and enlightening me- 
moir of Frank R. Stockton, in which 
we have a view of the man, kindly, 
humorous, sympathetic, a scholar and 
a gentleman, a friend and a husband, 
a man to be admired, respected, loved. 
The frontispiece is an interesting pho- 
togravure portrait of Mr. Stockton and 
several cuts representing his homes in 
New Jersey and West Virginia are in- 
cluded in the memoir. 





gifted interpreter of man and man’s 


**¢ The Captain’s Toll-Gate.” By Frank R. Stockton. 
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Perhaps the most important fact 
about the “detached pirate” is that she 

is a woman. One of those 
A Detached ‘devilish’ women, don’t 
Pirate* you know, with red hair 

and sea-green eyes that 
change with chameleon-like swiftness 
and express in-their shining depths a 
whole multitude of emotions. 

Gay Vandeleur is only a type of an 
extended class of woman. She is one 
of those to whom the restraints of 
nonsensical conventions is worse than 
the confinement of a prison-house ; she 
is of that number which longs, craves 
for freedom, and despises petty con- 
siderations of worldly etiquette. How 
many women would give their all for 
the happiness of liberty, how many 
women who seem to chafe beneath the 
bonds that bind them, are most cruelly 
misunderstood? Gay was an enigma 
to Colonel Gore, had he realized her 
better she would never have fallen into 
the error of “evil appearances.” In her 
letters, Gay seems flippant, frivolous, 
sometimes not untouched by bitterness, 
yet under it all we read the tale of a 
true heart, an untarnished innocence, a 
noble character whose only fault is a 
certain unruliness and almost childish 
fondness for mischief. Gay had been 
too puritanically reared. Independent, 
exuberant girlhood must have its fling, 
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The late Mr. Atkinson’s essay comes 
second in this volume, but its subject- 

matter places it first in or- 
Social _ der of time. It deals, to use 
Originst the author’s own words, 

with “man in the brutal 
stage,” or, rather, with the anthropoid 
ancestor of man. That distant fellow 


A Detached Pirate 
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to hem it in means but to percipitate an 
outbreak, Just as Cromwell’s age of 
strict severity was followed by a period 
of shameful laxity, so human nature 
curbed and fretted will inevitably re- 





GAY VANDELEUR 
From ‘‘ A Detached Pirate’’ 


bel. Gay’s letters are full of vivacity, 
though they have their pathos, too, 


nevertheless in the end the satisfac- 


tion of a sweet reconciliation compen- 
sates for much. 






CRrasoRirws 


whom Stevenson calls “probably ar- 
boreal” has come down to earth, how- 
ever, when Mr. Atkinson takes up the 
tale. His studies of native manners 
and customs, during the thirty years 
and more which he spent in New Cale- 
donia, led him to form an hypothesis, 
presented in this essay, as to the evolu- 





*“‘A Detached Pirate.” By Helen Milecete. 


+“ Social Origins.” By Andrew Lang; “ Primal Taw.” By J.J Atkinson. 
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tion of Primal Law, which he con- 
ceives to have been concerned with the 
relations between the sexes. His at- 
tention has been mainly directed to 
the curious custom of “brother and sis- 
ter avoidance,’ which obtained 
amongst the natives who surrounded 
him :— 


“The rigorous severity of this par- 
ticular law in daily action is almost in- 
credible. In New Caledonia, for in- 
stance, all intercourse between brother 
and sister by speech or sign is abso- 
lutely forbidden from a very early age. 
* * * They cannot mention each 
other’s name, and if the sister’s name 
is mentioned publicly before the broth- 
er, he will show much embarrassment, 
and if it is repeated he will retire pre- 
cipitately. She can eat nothing he has 
carried or cooked. * * * They re- 
main interested in each other’s wel- 
fare.” 


Mr. Atkinson’s theory attempts to 
explain the origin of this custom in 
anthropoid times, when he assumes a 
sort of patriarchal system, which 
yielded to a stage in which a son was 
permitted to dwell within the paternal 
.band, but was compelled to seek a 
mate from without that band. The 
argument is very complete and inter- 
esting, but its details are hardly of a 
nature to be discussed here ; indeed, we 
scarcely understand for what readers 
this essay is intended. 

Mr. Lang’s essay deals with a much 
later period. That its value is hardly 
scientific may be gathered from his 
remarks upon the “creature, half-ape, 
half-human * * * on which I 
venture to express no opinion: as not 
being persuaded that man ever had 
such a direct ancestor.”” This sentence 
puts us out of temper with Mr. Lang 
at once. What meaning has the word 
“direct ?’’ Does he mean that man had 
such an indirect ancestor, and, if so, 
what was his direct ancestor? Or does 
he wish us to understand that he pre- 
faces a supposed scientific essay by 
questioning the established and cen- 
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tral fact upon which its only value can 
depend ? 

Let us pass on, then, to Mr. Lang’s 
Theory of the Origin of Totemism, 
for the subject is an interesting one, 
and has been discussed by many previ- 
ous writers. Mr. Lang gives an ad- 
mirable account of the various theories 
which have been propounded to ex- 
plain this custom. Their name is le- 
gion. Mr. Jervons suggested that a 
primaeval human group jointly and de- 
liberately selected and retained a to- 
tem, under the belief that animals were 
powerful and gifted personalities, 
whose friendship was worth the hav- 
ing; that “men made a covenant with 
Bear, or Wolf, as Israel did with Je- 
hovah.” There are also many savage 
speculations as to the origin of totem- 
ism. “The most common savage myth 
is of the Darwinian variety, each totem 
kin is descended from, or evolved out 
of, the plant or animal type which sup- 
plies its totem.” In 1884 Mr. Lang 
himself guessed that “People united 
by contiguity, and by the blind senti- 
ment of kinship not yet brought into 
explicit consciousness, might mark 
themselves by a badge, and might 
thence derive a name, and, later, might 
invent a myth of their descent from 
the object which the badge represent- 
ed.” That guess does not now appear 
satisfactory to Mr. Lang. His present 
theory is that the small primaeval 
groups, at first anonymous, had to be 
identified by a local habitation and a 
name. This was accomplished by uti- 
lizing the name of some plant or ani- 
mal to which they were thought to bear 
a resemblance or which was suggested 
to them or to their neighbors by some 
fancied trait or character. 

Long ago, Mr. Herbert Spencer—as 
every reader of his “Principles of So- 
ciology” knows—advanced the theory 
that totemism orisinated in the famil- 
iar custom of giving “animal nick- 
names.” This theory, like those of 
Lord Avebury and some half dozen 
other writers, derives from individ- 
uals, in one way or other, the most 
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archaic names of human groups. Mr. 
Lang’s theory maintains that the name 
was that of a group from the first. He 
disposes most curtly and unconvinc- 
ingly of Mr. Spencer by saying, “No 
theory which starts from an individual 
male ancestor, and his name bequeath- 
ed to his descendants, can be correct.” 
Then it seems to us a pity to have 
bound Mr. Atkinson’s “Primal Law” 
between the same boards. Mr. Spen- 
cer may quite well be wrong, but such 
a serious thinker needs much more 
controverting than Mr. Lang has seen 
fit to employ. For ourselves, we would 
incline to a theory which fitted in more 
closely than Mr. Lang’s with the prob- 
able biological facts. He has begged 
the question of the period at which 
totemism arose. If he can demonstrate 
that there was a stage when women 
ruled, and that totemism arose so early 
as that, then well and good. : 
However, Mr. Lang is always inter- 
esting and always amusing. And if 
you are interested in Totemism, you 
will certainly find the subject very 
completely discussed here, and abund- 
ance of varying opinion, of varying 
weight, on which to decide. But you 
must take a rest and gain a different 
mood before donning your thinking- 
cap, and going on to “Primal Law.”— 
London Academy and Literature. 


¥ 


The contents-table of Miss God- 
frey’s volume might have been a warn- 
ing to go into her pages no 
farther. After “The Nurs- 
ery,” “Children’s Games,”’ 
“Some Lesson Books,” 
“Public Schools,” “The Private Tutor,” 
and “The University,” we come upon a 
division of the matter into what may 
be called expanding subsections. We 
have “Girlhood,” “Giving in Mar- 
riage,” “Some Who Chose for Them- 


Home Life 
Under the 
Stuarts * 
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selves,” “Romance,” “The Love Story 
of Anne Murray,” “Married Life,” 
and “Some Letters from Husbands 
and Wives.” After that the work goes 
off into chapters on such themes as 
Needlework, Dress and Fashion, and 
Gardens. Like the chapters in the 
earlier third of the book, these are per- 
functory and brief. Obviously Miss 
Godfrey as an historian relies, in her 
hope of success, on the middle third. 
Now, what manner of work is that? 


‘In the whole of it there is not a single 


original word or thought. All the 
stories are copied from old books. All 
the reflections are trite. Let us quote 
a few specimen passages: 


The girls of the seventeenth century en- 
joyed but a brief spring-time. With dawn- 
ing womanhood, while they were yet in 
the school-room, in some cases even in the 
nursery, careful parents were already con- 
sidering the choice of a husband. To our 
modern English notions of absolute freedom 
of choice and the paramount claims of fall- 
ing in love which the modern novel has 
erected into a new gospel, such a course 
seems almost shocking; yet unquestionably 
the custom had its advantages. Amongst 
our neighbours across the Channel—etc. 

As Dorothy Osborne observed, it was 
not always the love-matches that turned out 
the best. The one she was commenting 
on, that of Lady Strangford, Lord Leices- 
ter’s wilful daughter Isabella, was a con- 
spicuous instance to the contrary, and Dor- 
othy seems to have several such in her 
mind. To turn to one in quite a different 
circle, Milton, from whose lofty and seri- 
ous tone of mind higher things might have 
been looked for, followed the promptings 
of a passing fancy for a pretty—etc. 


Such are the moralizings with which 
our latest historian of “social life” em- 
broiders her narratives. What of the 
narratives themselves? What are they 
like? Here is an example. There was 
some difference of opinion about the 
disposal of one of Lord Cork’s many 
children; but “the marriage took 
place, and Lord Cork records in his 
diary that the King himself gave the 


“*Home Life Under the Stuarts.” By Elizabeth Godfrey. 
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bride away, led her out to dance, and 
conducted her to the bedchamber, 
‘where the Queen with her own hand 
did help her to undresse her.’ The 
“prettiness” with which that incident 
is told does not redeem the telling. It 
only adds to it a touch of hypocrisy. 
Even as recent “social histories” by 
popular authors who are male have 
been appeals to the shallow-pated 
prurience of the loafers in club smok- 
ing rooms, the work before us is an 
appeal to green-sick girls. Indeed, as 
we have indicated, we are rather 
ashamed of having spent any time over 
it; but the thing is a portent, and has 


The approaching dramatization of 
“The Pit” is a matter of literary in- 
terest and every preparation is being 
made to make it a great play. Already 
an English dramatization has been at- 
tempted, and the publishers have gone 
into the courts to restrain the Imperial 
Theatre in London from producing it. 
Probably Charles Frohman will control 
the English rights, authorized by Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co., and William 
Lackaye, supported by a prominent 
English actress, will star in W. A. 
Brady’s production in this country. 

The first act of “The Pit” will be 
laid in the lobby of the Auditorium at 
Chicago during the performance of a 
grand opera. There will be 200 people 
on the stage. Act two will be the re- 
hearsal of amateur theatricals at the 
home of the Cresslers. Act three will 
disclose an art gallery in the home of 
Jadwin. Act four will have two scenes, 
first in the office of Gretry, Converse 
& Co., brokers, and the second the 
“pit” with 500 people on the stage. 

an ae 
Another volume of plays is to come 


from Mr. Yeats in the near future, 
and two of these plays, the “Pot of 


Book: News 


to be dealt with somehow. People 
who can read these books with interest 
cannot possibly have strength of mind 
enough to study real and serviceable 
literature, and thus the new literati 
may .be doing much harm indirectly. 
The middie classes being the greater 
part of the nation, may not their de- 
bauched taste to some extent account 
for the decline of literature which re- 
cently we have had occasion to note? 
Men_and women capable of producing 
works of literature are not encouraged 
to write when the majority of the peo- 
ple are in a mood for twaddle.—Lon- 
don Academy and Literature. 


Broth” and “Cathleen-ni-Hoolihan,” 
are to be given presently by the Irish 
Literary Society of New York at the 
Carnegie Lyceum. Mr. Gilbert, of 
Boston, has composed a “Dierdro over- 
ture” that will be performed with the 
plays, the composer coming on from 
Boston to conduct it in person. A 
good many people believe that the re- 
cent Irish literary revival has a seri- 
ous import; and the society above 
mentioned intends to do what it can 
toward making known in this country 
the work that is being done in Ireland. 
Mr. Charles Johnston, the President 
of this society, is to deliver a public 
lecture on this revival about a week 
before the plays are presented. 


* * ok 


With the tearing down of the old 
Boston Museum, Henry Austin 
Clapp’s recently published ‘“Reminis- 
cences of a Dramatic Critic’? becomes 
all the more valuable, for this historic 
theatre was the home of the famous 
stock company of which he writes and 
the scene of the triumphs of Warren, 
Fechter, Charlotte Cushman, Salvini 
and others. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
of FRANCIS NEWTON THORPE 


Francis Newton Thorpe was born 
in Swampscott, Essex county, Massa- 
chusetts. His ancestors were among 
the first settlers of Plymouth and Bos- 
ton, and of Litchfield and Norwich, 
Connecticut. He was educated at the 
Lake Shore Seminary, at Syracuse 
University and at the University of 
Pennsylvania, in which latter institu- 
tion he was Fellow and Professor of 
American Constitutional History thir- 
teen years (1885-1898). He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1885. 

While in his seventeenth year he 
won a prize at school for the best essay 
in English, choosing for his subject 
“The Utility of Studying History.” 
At that time he conceived the idea of 
devoting his life to the study of his- 
tory and literature. To this determ- 
ination he steadfastly adhered, with 
the result that after twenty-two years’ 
labor and research he published the 
five volumes by which he is_ best 
known: “A Constitutional History of 
the American People,” 1776-1850, two 
volumes, a narrative of the evolution 
of American democracy in the States; 
and “The Constitutional Historv of the 
United States,” 1765-1895, three vol- 
umes. While yet a student of seven- 
teen Mr. Thorpe was stimulated to de- 
vote himself to historical studies, by a 
first reading of Macaulay’s England. 
Many years later, it was Lord Ma- 
caulay’s nephew, Sir George Otto 
Trevelyon, who was among the first to 
congratulate Mr. Thorpe on the com- 
pletion of his work. 

While making his researches in the 
archives Mr. Thorpe was frequently 
struck by the wealth of material 
adapted to the uses of fiction. Hav- 
ing completed his histories, he de- 
termined to follow out a cherished plan 


of entirely an historical novel, the 
scenes of which should be set in the 
days of the Spanish conquest. His 
recent novel, “The Spoils of Empire: 
A Romance of the Old World and the 
New,” is the result of this decision. 
Readers of this romance will doubtless 
be incredulous of the morale of the 
civilization which the Spaniards de- 
stroyed in Mexico, and possibly may be 
startled by the ominous similarity be- 
tween the hierarchy of the Aztecs and 
that of the Spaniards. Truth is often 
stranger than fiction. 

In addition to his larger works Mr. 
Thorpe has published much in history 
and politics. His text-books are wide- 
ly used. His lectures in history and 
literature have brought him into pub- 
licity, and it is understood that he con- 
templates re-entering the lecture field 
the coming winter. In addition to 
varied literary interests Mr. Thorpe, 
like many other sane people, is fond 
of outdoor life and spends half the 
year at his summer home, called In- 
dian Arrow Vineyards, on Lake Erie. 
Here he owns a beautiful estate and 
entertains his friends. His winter 
home is in Mount Holly, New Jersey. 

At present he has in press his life of 
William Pepper, M. D., LL.D., the late 
Provost of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. This biography, undertaken 
five years ago, at the request of Dr. 
Pepper’s family, will be issued in the 
fall. ; 

Not long ago some one asked Mr. 
Thorpe whether he had read a review 
of one of his books in which the critic 
“tore the book all to pieces.” “No, I 
have not,” replied the author; “but I 
will ask the publisher to send him an- 
other copy to read.” 
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Arthur Stanwood Pier, author of 
“The Triumph,” was born in Pitts- 
burg April 21st, 1873. He 
is the son of the late Wil- 
liam S. Pier, a prominent 
lawyer of this city. His 
early education was received at home 
from his father. Then he entered St. 
Paul’s School at Concord, N. H., pre- 
paratory to Harvard. In 1895 he was 
graduated from Harvard. It was his 
intention to study law and devote him- 


Arthur 
Stanwood 
Pier 


ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER 


self to the profession of his father, but 
during his college course he manifest- 
ed a decided literary ability and at his 
graduation he was offered a position 
on the editorial staff of the Youth’s 
Companion, which he accepted. He 
has been connected with the Youth’s 
Companion, since then and has writ- 
ten a number of short stories which 
were published in the Youth’s Com- 
panion and Scribner's Magazine. 
These successes decided him to give 
up the study of law and devote him- 


self to literary work. He is now con- 
nected with the Youth’s Companion in 
the capacity of critic as well as one of 
the contributors. In 1899 he publish- 
ed his first book, “The Pedagogues,” 
a story of the Harvard Summer 
School. This success led to the pub- 
lication of “The Sentimentalists” in 
1901, which is a story of modern 
American life. 


* * * 


Andy Adams, author of “The Log 
of a Cowboy,” is a native of Indiana. 
As a youth he went to 
Texas, where for more than 
ten years he worked on cat- 
tle ranches. In 1888 he 
gave up cattle life and turned to min- 
ing, being now located at Colorado 
Springs. When he realized that the 
life of the old days was gone forever, 
he began to put some of his actual 
experiences on paper; for it now 
seemed to him to have been romantic, 
though it did not appeal to him in that 
light when he was compelled to sit in 
a saddle from sixteen to twenty-four 
hours at a time in all kinds of weather. 
Mr. Adams is of Scotch-Irish parent- 
age, forty-three years of age, and six 
feet tall. 


Andy Adams 


* x * 


Edward Robeson Taylor, dean of 
Hastings College of Law since May, 
1899, was born in Spring- 
field, Ill., September 24, 
1838. He was the son of 
Henry West and: Mary 
Shaw Taylor and was educated at the 
Kemper School, Boonville, Mo. After 
leaving school he was for a time in the 
printing office of the Boonville Ob- 
server, but in 1862 went west to Cali- 
fornia. In 1865 he was graduated 
from the Toland Medical College and 
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in 1870 he married Miss Agnes Stan- 
ford in San Francisco. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in January, 1872, 
having in the meantime served as pri- 
vate secretary to the Governor of Cali- 
fornia (from 1867 to 1871). He was a 
member of the Board of Freeholders 
from 1886-7 and of the Fifth Board 
of Freeholders in 1898. Since 1886 he 
has been a member of the Board of 
Trustees for San Francisco Public 
Library and since 1895 a member oi 
the Board of Trustees for the San 
Francisco Law Library. He has held 
the office of vice-president of Cooper 
Medical College since 1882 and was 
president of the San Francisco Bar 
Association in 1890-1891 and 1894-95. 
He has written many papers on literary 
subjects; also on legal topics, besides 
which he has written some poetry. 
“Moods and Other Verses,” “Into the 
Light” and a translation of the “Son- 
nets of Heredia.” 


* * x 


Helen Milecete, author of the bright 
society novel, “A Detached Pirate,” is 
a Canadian by birth, and at 

Helen present a resident of Hali- 
Milecete fax, Nova Scotia. She lived 
for a while in London and 

is familiar with English social life. 
She has written stories for Lippincott’s 
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HELEN MILECETE 


and The Smart Set.” “A Detached 
Pirate” is an entertaining story writ- 
ten with great spirit. 


Rye Owen is the author of the 
original romance “Red-Headed Gill” 
which is in its second im- 
pression. Though an Eng- 
lish woman, and coming of 
a family whose birthplace 
was amid the very scenes in Cornwall 
where her heroine lived and died, she 


Rye Owen 


mw 


RYE OWEN 


has passed a great part of her life in 
Southern Europe and is now a resi- 
dent in Madeira. “Red-Headed Gill” 
is her first published novel, but for 
many years she has contributed fitfully 
to various English magazines articles 
of general interest and stories, many 
of them connected with foreign life 
and adventure. 


* * * 


Mr. John Alexander Steuart, au- 
thor of “The Samaritans,” is a High- 
lander of the family of 
ve Steuart of Grantully and 
Alexander 
Gieuess Murthly. He was bred to 
banking and served in this 
business in Scotland, Ireland and in 
Canada. His career in America was 
full of romance and adventure bring- 
ing him an American wife and a host 
of American friends. It was here 
through journalism and _ short-story 
writing, he entered upon a literary life. 
At the outset of his career he won the 
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admiration of Mr. Gladstone, and he 
has uniformly received the warmest 
praise from the literary profession, 
counting among his admirers Mr. As- 
quith, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Hall 
Caine and George Meredith. In 1890 
he accepted the post of editor of the 
Publishers’ Circular and brought the 
paper into marked prominence by the 
energy and excellence of his manage- 
ment. About two years ago he re- 
signed this position and since then has 
devoted himself wholly to writing and 
to public work as a reformer. He has 
always some large purpose in his writ- 
ing and is often seen on the platform 
where he is known as a forceful and 
popular pleader for the overthrow of 
conditions that make for slums and ir- 
religion. 


Gene Stratton was born in the woods 
of Indiana. She was the youngest 
child in a large family. 

Gene While her sisters attended 
Stratton = to the duties of the house- 
hold, her mother being a 

helpless invalid, she ran in the woods 
from one year’s end to another. Here 
she learned to know and love the birds 
and the flowers. After her mother’s 
death the family moved to the neigh- 
boring little town of Wabash, where, 
when her school days were over, she 
married Charles Darwin Porter, a 
banker of Geneva, Ind. The next ten 
years she gave up to study and to ex- 
perimental “field” work. She wrote 
much and published nothing. During 
these years she was constantly experi- 
menting with the camera. Finally she 
sent an illustrated article to Outing. 
The return mail brought not only an 
acceptance of this, but an offer of a 
staff position on this magazine. Dur- 
ing the following year she published 
seven illustrated natural history arti- 
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cles which made her reputation, not 
only with outdoor lovers, but with al! 
camera experts and enthusiasts. 

Her first piece of fiction was a short 
story in the Metropolitan magazine. 
This, of course, dealt with the lives of 
birds. 

Mrs. Porter has built, near Geneva, 
a country house which she calls “The 
Limberlost,” after the swamp near by, 
which she says is as great a natural 
history paradise as there is anywhere 
in the Central States. Here she wrote 
“The Song of the Cardinal,” her first 
book, which has just appeared. 

Mrs. Porter is an indefatigable 
worker, studying and writing during 
the winter months, and spending every 
day of the summer season, regardless 
of the weather, at hard work in the 
“field.” It required more than a year 
of patient labor to secure the bird illus- 
trations in “The Song of the Cardi- 
nal.” When it is known that these pic- 
tures are made from living, free birds 
in their natural haunts, some idea may 
be had of the patience and time re- 
quired to secure these poses. 


* * x 


Frederic W. Pangborn, the author 
of “The Silent Maid,” is a graduate of 
Yale, class of 1876. After 
Frederic W. leaving college he served 
Pangborn = his apprenticeship in all de- 
partments on the Jersey 
City Evening Journal, eventually be- 
coming managing editor of that paper, 
a position which he held till 1895. He 
was for two years editor of Godey’s 
Magazine, and has contributed to the 
prominent magazines verse and poetry 
of unusual merit. He is the author of 
“Perdida” and of “Thou Art the 
Man,” two books with a sincere pur- 
pose. But it is as an editor that he has 
been especially known until he took 
up novel writing, in which field he 
bids fair to make a decided success. 
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John P. Jones, author of “India’s 
Problem,” has had exceptional advan- 
tages for the production of 
so comprehensive and thor- 
ough a work as this. A 
Welshman by birth, he 
came to America in boyhood and re- 
ceived his higher education at Western 
Reserve College, and later at Andover 
Theological Seminary. After gradua- 
tion at the latter institution he went 
directly to Madura, South India, as a 
missionary in 1878. In the service of 
the American Board he has labored in 
that field ever since. His present work 
is educational and two-fold—the train- 
ing of preachers and pastors, and the 
development of a Christian literature 
for India. In the full vigor of his 
powers and with enthusiasm unabated, 
he has just closed his second furlough 
in America and returned to India hop- 
ing to give the remaining years of his 
life to the regeneration of that land of 
problem and promise. 


John P. 
Jones 


*x* * * 


William Garrott Brown was born 
in Alabama in 1868, but he has lived 
most of his life in Missis- 
sippi. In the autumn of ’88 
he entered Harvard Univer- 
sity, from which he grad- 
uated in 1892. On and off since grad- 
uation Mr. Brown has been instructor 
or lecturer on history at Harvard. He 
is a man of the broadest ideas and 
most tolerant sympathies, and this fact, 
taken in conjunction with his upbring- 
ing in the South and his intimate study 
of all phases of American history, 
makes him well fitted to write of the 
South after the close of the Mexican 
War. He has written “The Lower 
South in American History,” and vari- 
ous historical essay in the Altlantic 
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Monthly and elsewhere. “A Gentle- 
man of the South,” just published, is 
his first novel, and is a story marked 
by deep and kindly human sympathy. 


* * x 
Miss 


Alice Jones, whose novel, 


“Bubbles We Buy,” has just been pub- 


lished, is a Nova Scotian 
by birth, of American Tory 
descent,—her great grand- 
father, Stephen Jones, hav- 
ing been an officer in the King’s Dra- 
goons; the family emigrating to Nova 
Scotia at the close of the Revolution. 
She is the daughter of his Honor Al- 
fred Gilpin Jones, Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of Nova Scotia. 


Alice Jones 


ALICE JONES 


Miss Jones has had exceptional op- . 
portunities to study the life and places 
she describes, having traveled exten- 
sively and lived in the artist colonies 
in France and Italy. Some of her per- 
sonal adventures in places rarely vis- 
ited by travelers—as in the Desert of 
Sahara—would make an’ interesting 
story. 
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1. WILLISTON WALKER, MAINE, 1860. 

The Creeds and Platforms of Congrega- 
tionalism—History of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States. 


2. NorMAN Duncan, Canapa, 1871. 
The Soul of the Street. 


3. Wmuiam V. KELLEN, MASSACHUSETTS, 
1852. 
Index—Digest of Massachusetts Reports, 
1885—New Index to Public Statutes of 
Massachusetts. 


4: THomas M. Crark, MASSACHUSETTS, 
1854. 

Formation of Character—Early Discipline 

and Culture—The Efficient Sunday School 
Teacher. 


5. Sir Tuomas S. RorFies, JAMAICA, 1781. 
History of Java. 

6. HeNrY ForrESTER, ENGLAND, 1841. 
Christian Unity and the Historic Episco- 

pate—The Mission Manuel—Christian Unity 

and the Holy Eucharist. 


7. Freperic R. Srurcis, MAniia, 1844. 
Human Cestoids—Early Manhood—Stu- 
dents’ Manual of Venereal Diseases. 


8. AtvAN F. Sansorn, MASSACHUSETTS, 


1866. 
Moody’s Lodging House and Other Tene- 
ment Sketches—Meg MclIntyre’s Raffle. 


9. Witus B. ALLEN, MAINE, 1855. 
The Red Mountain of Alaska—Pine Cones 
—The Head of Pasht. 


10. Grorce H. Ettwancer, New York, 1848. 
The Garden’s Story—The Story of My 
House—In Gold and Silver. 


11. Joun H. Hewrrr, New York, 1801. 
The Minstrel’s Return From the War— 
The Governess—Shadows on the Wall. 


12. AsA B. IsHam, Onto, 1844. 

Prisoners of War and Rebel Prisoners— 
Historical Sketch of the 7th Michigan Vol- 
unteer Cavalry. 


13. JoHN Rosrnson, MASSACHUSETTS, 1846. 
Ferns in Their Homes and Ours—Our 
Trees—Flora of Essex County, Mass. 


14. Erroy McK. Avery, MIcHican, 1844. 
Elementary Physics—Elements of Na- 
tional Physics—Words Correctly Spoken. 


15. Witu1AM E. Torrens, New York, 1870. 
Commercial Traveling in South Africa— 

Commercial Traveling in the East. 

16. Ensen E. Rexrorp, New York, 1848. 
Home Floriculture—Grandmother’s Gar- 

den—The Swamp Secret. 
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17. WASHINGTON MATrHEws, IRELAND, 1843. 
English - Hidabsa Dictionary — Navajo 
Legends—The Mountain Chant. 


18. Ropert Hooke, Iste or WIGHT, 1635. 
Micrographia. 


19. Henry WILEY, NEw York, 1824. 
Introduction to the Study of Lichens— 

Synopsis of the Genus Arthonia—Enumera- 

tion of the Lichens of New Bedford, Mass. 


20. THomas L. Beppors, ENGLAND, 1803. 
The Bride’s Tragedy—Death’s Jest-Book 
—Poems. 


21. Orin H. LanpretH, New York, 1852. 
Metric Tables. 


22. Ropert N. STEPHENS, PENNSYLVANIA, 
1867. 

An Enemy to the King—Captain Raven- 

shaw—The Mystery of Murray Davenport. 


23. JaMeEs (CarpinaL) Grssons, BA tti- 
MORE, 1834. 
The Faith of Our Fathers—Our Christian 
Heritage—The Ambassador of Christ. 


24. ExizasetH W. Timiow, New York, 
1861. 
Cricket at the Seashore—Dorothy Dot—A 
Nest of Girls. 


25. Rev. NATHANIEL BurRwALSH, QUEBEC, 
1830. 
Inductive Studies in Theology—Manual 
of Christian Theology—Handbook on the 
Epistle to the Romans. 


25. Witttam C. Rosrnson, CONNECTICUT, 
1834. 

Notes on Elementary Law—Law of Pat- 

ents—Elements of American Jurisprudence. 


27. THoMAS CAMPBELL, SCOTLAND, 1777. 
_ Pleasures of Hope—Gertrude of Wyom- 
ing—Specimens of the British Poets. 


28. Frances C. SpARHAWK, MASSACHU- 
SETTS, 1847. 

A Lazy Man’s Work—Fettered—Little 
Polly Blatchley. 


29. N. Boor TarKINcTON, INDIANA, 18669. 
The Gentleman From Indiana—Monsieur 
Beaucaire—The Two Vanrevels. 


30. Etmer R. Reynoitps, New York, 1846. 
Shell Mounds and Antiquities of the 

Choptank Indians—Aboriginal Soapstone 

Quarries in the District of Columbia. 


31. Pauz B. Du Cuarier, Lourstana, 1838. 

The Land of the Midnight Sun—The 
World of the Great Forest—Wild Life Un- 
der the Equator. 
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IN the 


Will N. Harben was on a train go- 
ing out of New York the other day, 
when a newsboy approached him with 
an armful of books. He promptly of- 
fered Mr. Harben his own novel, ‘“The 
Substitute.” 

“It’s by the author of ‘Abner Dan- 
iel,’”’ explained the boy. “Have a 
copy ?” 

“T’ve read it,” replied the author, 
shaking his head. 

“Oh, you have!” exclaimed the boy, 
as a couple of passengers leaned for- 
ward to listen. “How did you like it?” 

“Pretty well,” said Mr. Harben. 
Then, thinking of the tedious hours 
spent in revisions of the MS. and 
proof-reading, he added, impressive- 
ly, “I have read it five times.” 

“Five times!” exclaimed the boy, 
and the two passengers promptly pur- 
chased copies, as the enterprising book- 
seller moved on through the car, say- 
ing: “‘“The Substitute’-—new book, 
just out; one man read it five times. 
Only a few copies left!” 


*x* * * 


Probably not one person, in the thou- 
sands that have enjoyed George Ade’s 
opera “Peggy from Paris,” suspects 
that one of its funniest and cleverest 
jokes comes from the fertile brain of 
Harold MacGrath. Many will instant- 
ly recall the Ade adaptation from the 
Original which is as follows: 

A year or so ago MacGrath visited 
his publishers in Indianapolis to talk 
over the plot of his new novel, “The 
Grey Cloak.” One evening after he 
had exhausted the town’s summer en- 
tertainments, he climbed into a hack 
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at the curb, and in truly heroic style 
demanded to be driven about town. 
The evening was cool and refreshing, 
the day had been hot, and MacGrath 
was enjoying the indolence of riding 
in the dark with his romantic thoughts 
for company. After an hour or so of 
wandering aimlessly, the driver called 
back to his fare: 

“And where’ll I take yez now ?”’ 

MacGrath gradually aroused him- 
self, coming back from a castled king- 
dom of his own, and replied carelessly : 

“Oh, I don’t care; take me to Mun- 
cie, where the magazine comes from,” 
and relapsed into silence and sweet 
dreams. 


a * * 


An amusing anecdote of the author 
of “Wee Macgregor” is told by an old 
friend of his to the following effect: 
While Master Bell, whom no one then 
suspected of being the future creator 
of the irresistible ““Macgreegor,” was 
being educated at Morrison’s Acad- 
emy, Crief, N. B., he took it into his 
youthful head to go “oaring.” Spurred 
by a young, chivalrous, and much- 
smitten heart, he invited as his com- 
panion the little girl who had the hap- 
piness of being his sweetheart. They 
asked no permission, but crept surrep- 
titiously to the boat and pushed off, 
the boy oaring ardently, while the di- 
minutive sweetheart looked proudly 
on. After some hours they were missed 
at home, and it was discovered that 
they had gone off alone in the boat. 
Parents were excited, friends anxious, 
and all the place aroused as time went 
on and no glasses, frantically manipu- 
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lated on shore, could discover a trace 
of the delinquents. Finally a speck 
was observed floating in the distance, 
and in a few moments boats put out in 
hasty pursuit, with the full expecta- 
tion of disaster. This fear increased 
as they drew near and not a trace of 
the children was to be seen. The pur- 
suers pulled alongside. There in the 
bottom of the boat the pair who had 
sallied forth with such brave and ro- 
mantic energy were discovered sound 
asleep. 


The success of Sherlock Holmes has 
turned the attention of theatrical man- 
agers to the dramatic possibilities of 
high-class detective stories. The an- 
nouncement has already been made 
that Kyrle Bellew will appear as 
Raffles in “The Amateur Cracksman ;” 
and now it is reported that a play is 
being made out of Anna Katherine 
Green’s novel, “The Filigree Ball,” 
which, in many ways, is better suited 
to stage production than either of the 
other two books. One of the younger 
actresses who has had a remarkable 
success in her few seasons as a star and 
who has shown unusual ability in emo- 
tional roles, has been selected to por- 
tray the “exceptional Cora Tuttle.” 
The management, however, refuses to 
disclose her name at this early date. 


*K * ok 


A good story on Miss Francis, au- 
thor of “A Son of Destiny,” is now be- 
ing told in her circle of friends. Her 
championship of Andrew Jackson in 
her book could not escape the atten- 
tion of the reviewers, and it was not 
long before it was openly hinted that 
she must be a relative of General Jack- 
son to write a story which “almost 
idealizes Old Hickory.” 


Finally one more curious than others 
determined to find out, and he said: 
“Yes, its a very strong story, but of 
course you could have had only one 
reason for writing it.” 

“Reason! What reason?’ asked 
Miss Francis. Her questioner looked 
a trifle blank. 

“Why,” he replied, “you know 
everybody’s saying that you’re a de- 
scendant of General Jackson and that 
you were merely performing a family 
duty in presenting him in an up-to- 
date novel.” 

The authoress laughed. 

“That is the most original charge 
yet. I should feel honored if I were in 
any way related to General Jackson, 
but I am not, and to me he is an his- 
torical hero, nothing more. I am pre- 
pared for any curious contradictions 
about my book,” she went on, “for one 
Southern paper made a labored at- 
tempt to prove that it is deficient in 
local coloring, while in Nashville the 
reviewers said that the character of 
Royal Russell, the young hero of the 
story, was evidently a fine composite 
study of the three men who represent- 
ed the district in Congress during 
Jackson’s administration. When the 
returns are all in I shall have a unique 
collection.” 

Miss Francis is at present engaged 
on a brief historical narrative, not a 
novel, which she expects to have ready 
for publication before the holidays. 


* * * 


With the late Miss Yonge, accord- 
ing to her biographer, Miss Christabel 
Coleridge, “the rules of childhood be- 
came the habits, not to say the princi- 
ples, of future life, and before the point 
when she declares that her childhood 
ended, we have all the elements of her 
future life—deep conscientiousness, 
loyal love for authority, warm friend- 
ship and kinship, industry, eager in- 
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terest in school children and in nature, 
and though by no means precociously 
developed, the beginning of the story- 
weaving, the character-creation, which 
was the main occupation of her after 
life. We also see by her own showing 
that she easily accepted limitations, so- 
cial, intellectual and practical, regard- 
ing them as safeguards rather than 
hindrances.” Miss Yonge’s faults in 
early youth, it seems, were those of 
nerves and temper. “She was very 
vehement and eager, and probably 
never realized that an interesting sub- 
ject could bore any one. She began 
life with an amount of enthusiasm and 
fun inconceivable to most of us. As a 
girl she laughed and cried, loved and 
hated, admired and despised with all 
her might, and it was mighty.” 


eS: 8 


Some one of Harold MacGrath’s 
newspaper friends who received a copy 
of the limited edition of his new ro- 
mance, “The Grey Cloak,” bound in 
soft grey cloth covers, asked the young 
author how he chanced to select a grey 
cloak as the hinge on which to swing 
his brilliant story.” MacGrath’s reply 
does credit to his powers as a romanc- 
er. He says: 

“A few years ago a number of men 
were digging about the shores of 
Onondaga Lake, when they came 
across a rude coffin in which was a 
skeleton wrapped in what had, at one 
far off day, been a handsome cloak. 
That part which had not been destroy- 
ed by time was fine in texture and of a 
beautiful shade of soft, rich grey, 
Every one in the neighborhood was 
immensely interested in the discovery 
and many began at once to search for 
whatever historical value it might 
have. It seemed certain that the bones 
and cloak were all that was left of 
some French gentleman who had died 
at the mission of Onondaga in sixteen 
fifty-six or seven. Out of this discov- 
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ery my story began to grow. I search- 
ed through the archives in Quebec and 
Montreal and nearby cities, but could 
find in none of the Jesuit Relations of 
the period, any record of a soldier of 
importance who had died during the 
mission’s existence. Many times I 
thought I was on the point of learn- 
ing the story of the French gentleman 
and his grey cloak, but in the end was 
always disappointed. Still the ro- 
mance went on growing and growing 
until after a year and a half of labor I 
sent it to my publishers. During the 
writing of the story this mysterious 
grey cloak insisted on running hither 
and thither, tangling loves, toppling 
ambitions, bringing life and death, and 
finally happiness. A great many titles 
were suggested for the book, but none 
seemed to fit so neatly and forcefully 
as ‘The Grey Cloak.’ ” 

This is a good story whether true or 
not, and no doubt if MacGrath’s atten- 
tion were called to it, he would insist 
that the cloth in which the limited edi- 
tion is bound, was taken from the orig- 
inal grey cloak found in the coffin on 
the shores of Onondaga Lake. 

ee ee 


Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, 
whose new book is soon to be pub- 
lished, was married recently to Prof. 
Alfred Laurence Felkin, M. A., assist- 
ant master of the Royal Naval College 
at Eltham, Kent. 

x * * 


Drexel Biddle, the publisher of the 
novel, “Peggy O’Neal,” claims that in 
naming a book by the name of a per- 
son, be that name ever so rare in pres- 
ent-day society, mistakes are apt to 
happen. The reason for such a state- 
ment, Mr. Biddle says, is patent in an 
occurrence of a few days ago. In a 
large New York department store 
some books were being sold at the dry 
goods counter,’ as a special attraction. 
A business man rushed in to get the 
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latest novel, on his way down town, 
and he chanced to mistake the dry 
goods counter with the book specialty 
for the book department. In breathless 
haste he asked for “Peggy O’Neal,” 
and the saleslady at the counter an- 
swered, “Not here at the moment, but 
will call.” The saleslady next rushed 
to the speaking tube and cried, “Send 
Peggy O’Neal down right away!” A 
few moments later the impatient cus- 
tomer was confronted by a young wo- 
man whose name answered to the title 
of the novel. Explanations and apolo- 
gies followed, and then the customer 
was shown to the book department, 
He afterwards told a salesman of 
Drexel Biddle’s that it was impossi- 
ble to combine dry goods with litera- 
ture. 


* * as 


Upton Sinclair, who reveals himself 
as the author of “The Journal of Ar- 
thur Stirling,” in a recent article in the 
New York Independent says: 

“T presume that people who have 
read ‘The Journal of Arthur Stirling’ 
will wish to know how and when and 
why I wrote it, how true it is, and so 
on. The little cook-house was true, 
and the talks with the publishers, and 
in particular the incident with the dis- 
honest editor, happened in every small- 
est detail, word for word, as described. 
A number of the other external events 
are my imaginings concerning the life 
of a young man whom I met once or 
twice, and of whom I heard a poet 
who would be named as the most emi- 
nent in this country say that he had 
written lines that had not been sur- 
passed by one of his years since Keats. 
He was a waiter and a snow-shoveler, 
has sought in vain among the publish- 
ers, and is now dying by inches as a 
clerk. 

“Upon this inner side “The Journal 
of Arthur Stirling’ is a record of my 
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own suffering and despairs; it is the 
frenzied scream which the world 
wrung from my crushed and mad- 


dened spirit.” 
* > * 


The rumored resignation of Joseph 
Chamberlain from the Cabinet and his 
especial prominence at the present time 
in English political life, gives a pecu- 
liar interest to Mr. Justin McCarthy’s 
estimate of the Colonial Secretary in 
his book, “British Political Portraits,” 
recently published. He thus describes 
Mr. Chamberlain’s first appearance in 
the House of Commons: 

“T can well remember the sensation 
which his first speech in the House of 
Commons created among the ranks of 
the Tories after his election to Parlia- 
ment as one of the representatives of 
Birmingham. The good Tories made 
no effort to conceal their astonishment 
at the difference between the real 
Chamberlain as they saw and heard 
him and the Chamberlain of their ear- 
lier imaginings. I talked with many 
of them at the time, and was made ac- 
quainted with their emotions. Judg- 
ing from his political speeches, they 
had set him down as a wild Republi- 
can, and they expected to see a rough 
and shaggy man, dressed with an un- 
couth disregard for the ways of so- 
ciety, a sort of Birmingham Orson 
who would probably scowl fiercely at 
his opponents in the House and would 
deliver his opinions in tones of thun- 
der. The man who rose to address the 
House was a pale, slender, delicate 
looking and closely shaven personage, 
very neatly dressed, with short and 
carefully brushed hair, and wearing a 
dainty eyeglass constantly fixed in his 
eye. 

“He looks like a ladies’ doctor,” one 
stout Tory murmured. 

“Seems like the model of a head 
clerk at a West End draper’s,” ob- 
served another. 
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Certainly there was nothing of the 
Orson about this well-dressed, well- 
groomed representative of the Birm- 
ingham democracy. 


* x * 


Kenneth Brown and H. B. Boone, 
who together wrote ‘““‘The Redfields 
Succession,” have totally different 
styles and methods of writing, which 
would never be suspected by readers 
of their smoothly written novels. Mr. 
Brown writes a certain number of 
words a day—a thousand, either writ- 
ten or copied, he considers his stint, 
though he often exceeds this two or 
three times. Mr. Boone, on the other 
hand, gets his work all planned out, 
writes day and night on it for a long 
time, and then deserts his desk for 
weeks or months. Mr. Brown used to 
do his newspaper work so carefully 
that a city editor often said to him: 
“Brown, don’t take so much pains with 
your work; you aren't writing a book.” 


* * ~ 


When J. J. Bell, author of “Wee 
Macgreegor,” was a schoolboy, he was 
prone, like Wee Macgreegor himself, 
to indulge freely in “taiblet,” and to 
spend all his weekly allowance of 
pocket-money for that delectable sweet- 
meat. The master observed one day, 
in class, that young Bell’s pockets pro- 
truded suspiciously ; and having deter- 
mined to save the lad from the ills of 
indigestion, he said: “What have you 
in your pocket, Bell ?”’ 

“A—a—nothing, sir,” said the cul- 

rit. 
“Well, you can lay ‘nothing’ on my 
desk here, and we will then go on with 
the lesson.” 

This having been done, and an ex- 
pression of gloom having settled upon 
Master Bell and his cronies, the lesson 
proceeded in due form. 
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Miss Elizabeth C. Yeats, a sister of 
the Irish poet, has started in Dublin a 
“Dun Emer Press,” in which she is 
attempting to rival the Kelmscott 
work. Paper made of pure linen has 
been procured from Irish mills, and 
Miss Yeats is doing her own printing, 
with the help of an assistant. The first 
volume is to be a collection of poems 
by Mr. W. B. Yeats, “In the Seven 
Woods.” These are described as being 
poems “chiefly of the Irish heroic age.” 
Early in May Miss Yeats wrote to a 
friend in New York that all the short 
lyrics and the two long poems were 
printed, and that the play which fin- 
ishes the book was nearly done. 


~~ x * 


It is rumored that Margaret Anglin 
may be given the title part in the play 
made from Mrs. Ward’s novel, “Lady 
Rose’s Daughter,” which is to be pre- 
sented in the coming autumn, both in 
New York and London. No official 
statement has been made, but it is un- 
derstood that several prominent ac- 
tresses are anxious for the unusual op- 
portunity offered by the part of Julie 
Le Breton. 


* = * 


There has been received at John 
Lane’s London office “The Bodley 
Head,” in Vigo street, a mysterious 
manuscript, packed in a red box. The 
apparently apathetic author has omit- 
ted to insert either title or name or 
address, with the result that Mr. Lane 
is reduced to the necessity of adver- 
tising for this unknown author 
through the medium of the press. If 
the writer of the manuscript (which, 
by-the-bye, is an historical novel of the 
seventeenth century period,) will make 
bold to disclose his whereabouts to the 
anxious publisher he will hear some- 
thing to his advantage. It would seem, 
after all, that the romance of publish- 
ing is not yet dead! 
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We are reminded, by the recent pub- 
lication of “Songs from the Novels of 
Thomas Love Peacock,” of the time 
when a novelist, who was also a verse- 
writer, might introduce into his work 
his own efforts in the more exclusive 
medium. But that period seems to 
have passed; the novelist nowadays 
may write verse, but he does not star 
his prose with its finer radiance; rather 
he keeps it for the expression of his 
personal and most concentrated ex- 
perience, and gives it to the world with 
no great hope that the world will take 
it at its true value. Exceptions there 
are, of course; Mr. Kipling’s verse in 
point of popularity stands well up to 
the level of his prose; indeed, its ap- 
peal is popular. It exploits no fine 
philosophy, it reaches, as a rule, to 
none of those inner chambers of the 
house of life in which a man’s soul 
broods over the incomprehensible, 
striving to transfuse dust with immor- 
tality, or with the fire of faith or hope. 
Mr. Kipling’s genius is essentially per- 
sonal and dramatic; he touches life 
profoundly, but he touches it rather 
as an observer than a participator ; one 
cannot often lay one’s finger on a pass- 
age and say: “Here speaks to us the 
individual out of the travail of his own 
soul.” But certain novelist-poets of 
our own day have so spoken; two are 
happily with us now, the third has 
passed into silence: we mean Mr. 
Meredith, Mr. Hardy and Robert 
Louis Stevenson. These three are es- 
sentially poets, but poets with qualities 
of their age and environment which 
set them upon the wider track of the 
novel. It is possible that if, say, Keats 
and Shelly had been of this or the last 
two generations they, too, might have 


endeavored to express themselves in 
the form of romance; it would not, we 
think, have been good romance. but it 
is probable that the current might have 
swept them in. It is always something 
of a wonder to us that Browning never 
wrote a novel—that so acute a mind, 
so keen and probing an intelligence, 
should not have attempted expression 
in the broad fields of fiction. Tenny- 
son, on the other hand, we cannot con- 
ceive as a writer of the story in prose, 
and the same applies to certain of our 
younger living writers. We do not 
look to Mr. Davidson or to Mr. Wat- 
son or to Mr. Thompson for novels; 
within very narrow limits it is pos- 
sible that each might succeed, but the 
results, we suspect, would be incon- 
siderable and unequal. Mr. Le Galli- 
enne, with more adaptability, has writ- 
ten a certain kind of romance, but it 
has been romance without virility, a 
mere embroidery of sentiment. In “An 
Old Country House,” the latest of his 
prose ventures, we have sentiment, 
sentiment, and again sentiment. It is 
all very pretty, very graceful, very 
superficial, and there’s an end. 

But with the poetry of the three men 
we have named, as with their prose, 
we touch entirely different ground. 
Mr. Meredith’s philosophy, it is true, 
has matured, but it has never changed. 
Always he has insisted upon nature 
not only as the inspirer, but also as the 
universal mother, healer and friend. 
His is the optimism of renewal, of 
growth, of endeavor. Nature never 
yet betrayed her true and _ striving 
children. For the inert, the stubbornly 
foolish, the craven, she has no pity; 
participation in her scheme, in her real 
joy of life, are not for these; she over- 
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rides their littleness with the calm in- 
difference of true greatness. To the 
timid terrors lurk in every shadow, and 
the worst of all timidity is the timidity 
of the soul. Such is the lesson of the 
“Woods of Westermain,” with its ter- 
rific and sinister conclusion; such, too, 
is the lesson of all that packed and 
sometimes labored achievement in 
verse which is Mr. Meredith’s evangel. 
And the meaning of the novels is 
equally clear; not that Mr. Meredith 
drives home his reading of life with 
the wearying insistence of a preacher ; 
his method is to amplify by illustration 
drawn from every phase of existence, 
from every experience of the spirit. 
And always he has at heart that cor- 
rective spirit of comedy which checks 
the too aspiring soul and brings it back 
to the wholesome facts of earth and 
our huinanity. “Love born of Knowl- 
edge” is the test of all :— 


And why the sons of Strength have been 
Her cherished offspring ever; how 

The Spirit served by her is seen 
Through Law; persuing love will show. 


Love born of Knowledge, love that gains 
Vitality as Earth it mates, 

The meaning of the Pleasures, Pains, 
The Life, the Death, illuminates. 


For love we Earth, then serve we all; 
Her mystic secret then is ours: 

We fall, or view our treasures fall, 
Unclouded, as beholds her flowers. 


Earth, from a night of frosty wreck, 
Enrobed in morning’s mounted fire, 

When lowly, with a broken neck, 
The crocus lays her cheek to mire. 


In the case of Mr. Meredith the poet 
is always present, so that we may turn 
from the pure lyricism of “Love in the 
Valiey” to certain passages in “Beau- 
champ’s Career” or in “Vittoria” with- 
out a change of mood. The conclud- 
ing pages of “Vittoria” reach a height 
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of reserved and penetrative beauty 
which we find it impossible to read at 
any time without profound emotion. 
They are pages which purify and exalt. 

To pass from Mr. Meredith to Mr. 
Hardy is completely to change the 
outlook ; it is to pass from an optimism 
checked by knowledge to a pessimism 
which appears equally founded upon 
knowledge. Yet the experience of the 
world is with Mr. Meredith rather 
than with Mr. Hardy, else, we might 
suppose, the world would hardly have 
had the heart to continue an unequal 
and entirely inglorious fight. Mr. 
Hardy’s gloom, at any rate as ex- 
pressed in his novels, has grown upon 
him; there were hints of it in “Far 
from the Madding Crowd” and “The 
Woodlanders,” but those hints have 
grown in the later books to be state- 
ments of a kind of unmitigated de- 
spair. In Mr. Hardy's verse the 
misery was always present; poems 
dated 1866 have the note of “Jude the 
Obscure.” As a poet Mr. Hardy will 
hardly stand comparison with Mr. 
Meredith or Stevenson; he does not 
move freely in bonds; indeed, even in 
prose, he never seems to use his ma- 
terial as a material infinitely plastic, 
and capable of both wide and subtle 
gradations. Yet few writers have pro- 
duced more vital effects, effects all the 
more powerful because of their un- 
compromising reality. Glamour Mr. 
Hardy undoubtedly has, but it is a 
glamour penetrated by a personality 
which seems instinctively to disbelieve 
in the beauty which it is impelled to 
express. Mr. Hardy’s gospel is the 
gospel of endurance, an endurance 
without hope and scarcely capable of 
any happy amelioration. His outlook 
seems to be as much towards the abyss 
as that of James Thomson in “The 
City of Dreadful Night.” He is en- 
vironed, as it were, by the barriers of 
personality, which is true of all of us, 
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but certain barriers may be over- 
leaped. In “The Impercipient (at a 
Cathedral Service)” we read :— 


That from this bright believing band 
An outcast I should be, 

That faiths by which my comrades stand 
Seem fantasies to me, 

And mirage-mists their Shining Land, 
Is a drear destiny. 


Why thus my soul should be consigned 
To infelicity, 
Why always I must feel as blind 
To sights my brethren see, 
Why joys they’ve found I cannot find, 
Abides a mystery. 
* * * 


Yet I would bear my shortcomings 
With meet tranquillity, 
But for the charge that blessed things 
I'd liefer have unbe. 
O, doth a bird deprived of wings 
Go earth-bound wilfully! 
* «x 


Enough. As yet disquiet clings 
About us. Rest shall we. 


What do those poignant verses lack? 
The answer must be, sympathetic im- 


agination. And it is in that lack of 
personal sympathetic imagination that 
Mr. Hardy’s limitations mainly con- 
sist. 

Stevenson as a poet has hardly yet 
come into his own. His extraordinary 
success as a writer of stirring and bril- 
liant romance has, for the moment, 
overshadowed his claim to be fully 
recognized as a poet of rare art and 
captivating personality. No braver, 
more human verse has been printed in 
our time. In a way its philosophy is 
Mr. Meredith’s philosophy, yet it has 
more of the adventurous in action in 
it, of “the open road and the bright 
eyes of danger.” Much, perhaps too 
much, has been written of Stevenson’s 
indomitable courage; we have been 
told that it is a man’s business to be 
brave, and that in that Stevenson was 
no greater than other men. And with 
that statement, no doubt, Stevenson 
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would have been the first to agree. 
Yet to think of that long list of vivid 
and alert romances, and then to turn to 
the three slim volumes of verse, is to 
be assured that here was a man whose 
spirit was moulded to the finest issues 
bv fires hardly less scarring than peni- 
tential flames :— 


God, if this were enough, 

That I see things bare to the buff 
And up to the buttocks in mire; 
That I ask nor hope nor hire, 
Nut in the husk, 

Nor dawn beyond the dusk, 

Nor life beyond death: 

God, if this were faith? 


Yet he still accepted the “iniquitous” 
lists 


With joy, and joy to endure and to be with- 
stood 

And still to battle and perish for a dream of 
good; 


and he could also write, in words 
which carry absolute conviction :— 


The breeze from the embalmed land 

Blows sudden toward the shore, 

And claps my cottage door. 

I hear the signal, Lord—I understand. 

The night at Thy command 

Comes. I will eat and sleep and will not 
question more. 


We have been able to do no more 
than touch upon certain points in the 
tendencies of three modern writers, 
who have chosen to express themselves 
in the novel form, yet have at the same 
time given to verse some of their best 
thoughts and most perfect art. The 
tendency of all exalted expression is 
towards poetry, and in an age when 
the novel reigns it is sometimes well to 
remember the fact. If the novels of 
the three writers whom we have par- 
ticularly considered were suddenly and 
irrevocably lost to us, we should still 
find in their verse the essence of all 
that they had to say.—London Acad- 
emy and Literature. 
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A DICTIONARY OF QUOTATION AND APPRECIATION 


LATIN—Continued. 


Lucretius. Born B.C. 95. Died B.C. 52. 

Very little of the personal history of T. Lucretius Carus, a celebrated Ro- 
man poet, is known. He is supposed, according to the Eusebian Chronicle, to 
have been born in B. C. 95 and the same record claims that he was driven mad 
by a love potion. His principal work, “De Rerum Natura,” was given to the 
world in B. C. 57. It consists of six books, containing something like 7400 lines, 
and is addressed to C. Memmius Gemellus, who was praetor in B. C. 58. It 
gives a complete exposition of the religious, moral and physical doctrines of 
Epicurus. 


APPRECIATIONS OF LUCRETIUS. 


He soared beyond our utmost sphere, 
And other worlds discovered there. 

His boundless and unruly wit, 

To nature does no bounds permit; 

But boldly has removed those bars 

Of heaven and earth and seas and stars, 
By which she was before supposed 

By moderate wits, to be enclosed, 

Till his free muse threw down the pale, 
And did at once despark them all. 


SELECTIONS. 


Close comradeship to warm affection leads, 
Aught that is struck with e’er so light a blow, 
Yet oft repeated, must at last give way; 
And falling, drop by drop, in many days. 
Water at last will pierce the hardest stone. 
—De Rerum Natura. 

Man’s greatest wealth lies in a frugal life 
And mind content; no poverty can be where wants are small. 

—Ibid. 
In little things we may find great ones mirrored, 
And learn from them the path that leads to knowledge. 

—lbid. 
*Who thinks that nothing can be known, knows e’en not this, 
Whether it can be known or no, for he admits that he knows nothing. 

—i Ot 

’Tis easier far to shun the snares of Love 


Than being caught, to break through Venus’s bonds 
And from her nets escape. 


How many crimes have in religion's name been wrought! 
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Sallust. Born B. C. 86. Died B. C. 34. 


C. Sallustius Crispus was born B. C. 86 at Ameternum, in the country of the 
Sabines. In B. C. 52 he was tribunus plebis and two years later he was ejected 
from the Senate by the censors on account of immoral conduct. However, he 
seems to have been restored to his rank, as he was praetor in B. C. 47. The 
next year he accompanied Caesar in his African war and was made Governor of 
Numidia. Here he was accused of having made fortune by oppression of the 
people and many scandalous tales are‘told of him. On his return from Africa 
he retired to private life and died in B. C. 34. 


SELECTIONS. 


It is better to use fair means and fail, than foul and conquer. 
—Jurgurtha. 


The fame that is based on wealth or beauty is a frail and fleeting thing; but virtue 
shines for ages with undiminished lustre. —Cataline. 


Aim to be, rather than to appear, good. —Ibid. 


The firmest friendship is based on an identity of likes and dislikes. 
—Ibid. 


He only seems to me to live and to make proper use of life, who sets himself some 
serious work to do, and seeks the credit of a task well and skillfully performed. 
—Ibid. 


Virgil. Born B.C. 70. Died B. C. 19. 


P. Virgilius Maro was born on the 18th of October, B. C. 70, at Andes, 
near Mantua, in Cisalpine Gaul. His education was received at Cremona and 
Medeolanum (Milan), though he is said to have also studied at Naples under 
Parthenius, a native of Bithynia. When Augustus was returning from Samos, 
he met Virgil at Athens and the latter accompanied him to Megara and thence 
to Italy. His health, however, had long been poor and he died soon after his 
arrival at Brundesium on September 22nd, B. C. 19. 


SELECTIONS. 


Fear proves a base-born soul. —Eneid. 


The journey down to the abyss 
Is prosperous and light, 

The palace gates of gloomy Dis 
Stand open day and night. 

But upwards to retrace the way 

And pass into the light of day 
There comes the stress of labor. 


Each has his destined time, a span 
Is all the heritage of man: 
*Tis virtue’s part by deeds of praise 
To lengthen fame through after days. 
—Ibid. 


Love cares not for trifles. —Eclogues. 


Through every land God journeys, and across the ocean wastes, and through the 
depths of heaven. —Georgics. 


Time flies, never to be recalled. —Ibid. 
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Horace. Born B. C. 65. Died B. C. 8. 


Q. Horatius Flaccus, son of a freedman, was born at Venusia on the 8th 
of December, B. C. 65. His father was a tax collector, and not satisfied with 
the advantages offered in the neighborhood of Venusia, he took his son, then 
probably in his twelfth year, to Rome to be educated. In his eighteenth year, 
Horace went to Athens on a visit and here he was found by Brutus and in- 
duced to join the republican party. The battle of Philippi put an end to his 
military career, however, and he retired, returning to Rome. His estates were 
lost, but through Maecenas he obtained a small Sabine farm and here he lived 


in comfort until November 17th, B. C., when nearly fifty-seven years of age he 
died. 


APPRECIATIONS OF HORACE. 
Serene and clear, Harmonious Horace flows, 


With sweetness not to be exprest in prose. 
—Rascommon in Essay on Translated Verse. 


Horace, the politest writer whom the world ever produced, adopted satirical 
writing, and succeeded in it, though there is every reason to believe that his 
natural disposition was not severe. The truth is, he was a man of the world as 
well as a man of reflection, and wrote his remarks on men and things in careless 
verse. He probed every wound with so gentle a hand that the patient smiled 
under the operation. 


—Dr. Vicesimus Knox in Essays: Cursory Thoughts on Satire and Satirists. 


SELECTIONS. 


When the stomach’s pricked by hunger’s stings, 
We seldom hear of scorn for common things. 
—Satires. 
’Twas fear of wrong gave birth to right, you'll find, 
If you but search the annals of mankind. 
—Ibid. 
What marvel if, when wealth’s your one concern, 
None offers you the love you never earn? 
—Ibid. 
The man of firm and righteous will, 
No rabble clamorous for the wrong, 
No tyrant’s brow, whose frown may kill, 
Can shake the strength that makes him strong. 
—Odes. 
Patience makes more light what sorrow may not heal. —Ibid. 
Great desires sort with great wants, ‘tis best when prayer obtains no more than life 
requires. —Ibid. 
Naught is there for man too high. —Ibid. 


Gold will be slave or master. —Epistolaé. 


E’en virtue’s self, if carried to excess 
Turns right to wrong, good sense to foolishness. 
—Ibid. 
Let hopes and sorrows, fears and angers be 
And think each day that dawns, the last you'll see, 
For so the hour that greets you unforeseen 
Will bring with it enjoyment twice as keen. 
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“Only the initiated know the diffi- 
culties of being a book critic.” The 
critic tilted his chair back as far as 
seemed consistent with safety and set- 
tled himself for a comfortable chat. 
He was a talkative person and was 
fully prepared to appreciate this chance 
opportunity for indulging his favorite 
weakness. 

“You see,” he continued after a 
pause of impressive duration, “one has 
so many people to consider and satisfy 
that one’s ingenuity is always at strain- 
ing point. First and fundamentally, 
one must always consider the best in- 
terests of his particular paper or maga- 
zine, and inasmuch as the well-being 
of these depend upon the advertiser, 
and since in connection with a literary 
paper the chief advertisers are publish- 
ers, why, of course, the publishers 
must, to a large extent, be pleased and 
satisfied. Now book publishers of to- 
day bring out a most motley collection 
of good, bad and indifferent books, 
notwithstanding which, each publisher 
is so sure of the incomparable merits 
of each and all of his especial publica- 
tions that anything deprecatory con- 
cerning any of them in a review is at 
once vehemently resented and the 
writer violently censured. Thus, to be 
pleasing to these mighty potentates a 
critic would have to be not only con- 
scienceless, but wholly unpossessed of 
ideals or high literary principles. He 
would have to be eulogic, no matter 
how trivial or worse than trivial was 
his subject. To be thus would mean 
loss of self-respect, of proper ap- 
preciative power among the class of 
cultured, refined perons of reputation. 

“T’o be on the safe side he must think 
and plan and think and plan again. 
Then perhaps he may strike a mean. 
But at the same time he must never 
forget his prospective readers. For 
if he has a conscience, he will not ruth- 
lessly hack and hurt the feelings of the 
numerous literary aspirants who come 
within his range. Many a genius has 
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probably been nipped in the bud by un- 
kind and indiscriminate criticism, and 
in the same way many readers of books 
have been directed in wrong paths of 
literature by carelessly, thoughtlessly 
given recommendation and neglect to 
recommend in the better, higher direc- 
tions. The root of the evil to-day is 
prodigality. We are too lavish; there 
is too much of everything and particu- 
larly too much reading matter. Read- 
ers are reading too many books and 
reading them too quickly; publishers 
are supplying the demands with too 
great avidity; writers are furnishing 
publishers with matter at a rapid rate, 
which must necessarily mean poor, im- 
mature work. And the critic must pay 
his penalty in covering an amount of 
ground that is outside the possibilities 
of wise judgment and proper consid- 
eration. 

“Oh, yes, I could talk for a day on 
this subject ; it angers me so to see men 
scribbling at the rate of a thousand 
words per hour; it angers me to see 
these books come tumbling from the 
press in wild, uninterrupted hurry; it 
angers me to have to read, to have to 
say anything about one half the novels 
that find their way to my desk and 
through the medium of their appen- 
daged slips, solicit a reading and a 
judgment. There are times when it 
would make me happy to pick up a 
match and make a glorious bonfire of 
the lot, only what would be the use? 

“ “Are there no compensation for the 
ills of being a book critic?’ you ask. 

“Oh, dear, yes; there are always 
some things worth reading, you know, 
and then the work is full of interest, 
despite the drawbacks. But you see, 
outsiders have a notion that the thing 
is a regular ‘snap,’ and when I hear 
anybody say that, I just boil up and 
over. For people ought to know that a 
book critic earns his pay and that he 
often more than deserves the scant 
measure of praise accorded him.” 
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The Flag that Never Knew Defeat 


On history’s crimson pages, high upon the roll of fame, 

The story of Old Glory burns, in deathless words of flame. 

*T was cradled in war’s blinding smoke, amid the roar of guns, 
It’s lullabies were battle-cries, the shouts of freedom’s sons; 

It is the old red, white, and blue, proud emblem of the free, 

It is the flag that floats above our land of liberty. 

Then greet it, when you meet it, boys, the flag that waves on high; 
And hats off, all along the line, when freedom’s flag goes by. 


Chorus— 


Uncover when the flag goes by, boys, 

’Tis freedom’s starry banner that you greet, 
Flag famed in song and story, 
Long may it wave, Old Glory, 

The flag that has never known defeat. 


All honor to the Stars and Stripes. our glory and our pride, 

All honor to the flag for which our fathers fought and died; 

On many a blood-stained battle-field, on many a gory sea, 

The flag has triumphed, evermore triumphant may it be. 

And since again, ’mid shot and shell, its folds must be unfurled, 

God grant that we may keep it still unstained before the world. 

All hail the flag we love, may it victorious ever fly, 

And hats off, all along the line, when freedom’s flag goes by.—Cho. 
—Charles L. Benjamin and George D. Sutton. 


>. 


Salute the Flag 


Off with your hat as.the flag goes by! 
And let the heart have its say: 

You’re man enough for a tear in your eye, 
That you will not wipe away. 


You’re man enough for a thrill that goes 
To your very finger-tips— 

Ay! the lump just then in your throat that rose 
Spoke more than your parted lips 


Lift up the boy on your shoulder high. 
And show him the faded shred; 

Those stripes would be red as the sunset sky 
If death could have dyed them red 


Off with your hat as the flag goes by! 
Uncover the youngster’s head ; 
Teach him to hold it holy and high 
For the sake of its sacred dead 
—il. C. Bunner. 
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Old Flag Forever 


She’s up there——Old Glory,—where lightnings are sped; 

She dazzles the nations with ripples of red; 

And she’ll wave for us living, or droop o’er us dead,— 
The flag of our country forever! 


She’s up there—Old Glory,—no tyrant-dealt scars, 

And the stripes like red signals of liberty gleam! 

And we dare for her. living, or dream the last dream, 
’Neath the flag of our country forever! 


She’s up there —Old Glory,—no tyrant-dealt scars, 
No blur on her brightness, no stain on her stars! 
The brave blood of heroes hath crimsoned her bars. 


She’s the flag of our country forever! 
Frank L. Stanton. 


> 


The Stripes and the Stars 


O star-spangled banner! the flag of our pride! 

Though trampled by traitors and basely defied, 

Fling out to the glad winds your red, white and blue, 
For the heart of the Northland is beating for you! 
And her strong arm is nerving to strike with a will, 
Till the foe and his boastings are humbled and still! 
Here’s welcome to wounding and combat and scars 
And the glory of death—for the Stripes and the Stars! 


From prairie, O ploughman! speed boldly away,— 
There’s seed to be sown in God’s furrows to-day! 
Row landward, lone fisher! stout woodman. come home! 
Let smith leave his anvil and weaver his loom, 
And hamlet and city ring loud with the cry: 

“For God and our country we’ll fight till we die! 
Here’s welcome to wounding and combat and scars 
And the glory of death—for the Stripes and Stars 


he 


Invincible banner! the flag of the free, 

Oh, where treads the foot that would falter for thee? 
Or the hands to be folded, till triumph is won 

And the eagles look proud, as of old, to the sun? 

Give tears for the parting—a murmur of prayer— 
Then forward! the fame of our standard to share! 
With welcome to wounding and combat and scars 
And the glory of death—for the Stripes and the Stars! 


O God of our fathers! this banner would shine 
Where battle is hottest, in warfare divine! 

The cannon has thundered, the bugle has blown— 
We fear not the summons—we fight not alone! 
Oh, lead us, till wide from the gulf to the sea, 

The land shall be sacred to freedom and thee! 
With love for oppression, with blessing for scars— 


One country—one banner—the Stripes and the Stars. 
—Edna Dean Proctor. 
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WISE and WITTY SAYINGS 
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When Fortune prepares a pitfall for us she lures us to its edge with her 
brightest smile, and dulling the careful daily anxieties by smoothing the imme- 
diate approach to disaster, and playing a gleam of sunshine on us that our gaze 
may be lifted from earth, she tumbles us in with a suddenness that is half the 
game to her. —Nine Points of the Law. 


Duty is all in all; find it and then strike for thine own and for the souls of 
men. —Visions and Other Poems. 


Men may believe in the Judgment Day and sleep till that day comes. But 
let them be convicted of the present, continuous judgment, let them see every 
act working out its own results,—perfectly sure, infinitely just,—and the con- 
viction will be a divine force restraining from evil, inspiring to righteousness, 
and moulding the life through obedience into the likeness of God. 

— Spiritual Power at Work. 

We may deceive ourselves ; we cannot always deceive our fellowmen ; never 
can we hope to deceive Him. Earthly Discords. 

Love is something that begins in sensation and ends in sentiment. 

—The Kempton-Wace Letters. 

Every young man ought to marry. There is no happiness like it in this 
world, whatever there may be in the next. —Gordon Keith. 

There are times when Nature, lying silent under the cloak of night, seems 
not to sleep, but to listen—to listen, expect, and await, holding her breath, and 
studying the wakeful stars that wink and signal all through the quiet hours. 

—Nine Points of the Law. 


The world o’erflows its cup of woe, 
Each heart has felt the knife of pain, 

But I would have my soul to know 
That all is best, that God doth reign. 
—Visions and, Other Verses. 


The man who really loves and suffers is generally stupid at the same 
moment. —Despotism and Democracy. 
There are natures, easily stirred, which respond with dramatic distinctness 
to every provocation, whether it be love or anger or generosity or grief, and 
then as swiftly resume their ordinary state. 
—A Gentleman of the South. 
Culture aims at developing the natural man into strength and subtlety, till 
he is able to rise above his surroundings. 
—University and Other Sermons. 
Life is the survival of the strong. 
—Prince Hagen. 
He who lives for others will have friends, but he who lives for himself must 
not complain when he finds the world forsaking him. 
—Earthly Discords. 
Dere may be some tings dot are better dan money, but it takes money to 
buy dem. —A Victim of Conscience. 
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No vacation trunk is complete without books. No outing can be thorcughly 
enjoyed without their company. There may be beautiful absorbing scenery on 
your journey’s way. there may be daily strolls or mountain climbings, there 
may be amusements manifold, but there are always periods between, rainy days, 
sombre moods, bad humors, times when pleasure trips become monotonous or 
companions grow wearisome and then is the time for books. With a good book 
no one need be lonely, no one need be dark humored, fretful or uneasy. Under 
the trees, on the veranda, in one’s own chamber, it matters little, a good novel 
is invaluable. It is better than a tonic, better than stimulant, if it be wholesome, 
hearty, human, it will banish restlessness and cure ennui and incite one to a 
new interest in the affairs of life. > 

Summer now has arrived, vacation days are drawing near and one must 
think about packing. Now is the time to select books, and it is for the con- 
venience of its friends and readers that BooK News has made ready the following 
explanatory lists, first of summer novels, and secondly of nature books and 
useful works on sports. 


At the Time Appointed. By A. Maynard Barbour. 


A stirring, unrelaxingly interesting story; high in its tone of thought, and 
life-like in its characterization. 


The Better Sort. By Henry James. 


This is typically Jamesonian, polished, irreproachably refined and—as usual, 
artistically superior. 


The Blue Flower. By Henry Van Dyke. 


One of the few recent “gems” of literature. Mr. Van Dyke inspires, stim- 
ulates, uplifts. His style is a survival of classicism, it is a rare style in the 
present tendencies towards hack-work. 


The Captain. By Churchill Williams. 


An interesting and life-like portrayal of General Grant, commingled with 
a charming romantic element, the two together forming a book of unusual merit 
as a character study and a love story. 


The Conquering of Kate. By J. P. Mowbray. 


This has the author’s characteristically delicate touch, his keen appreciation 
of nature, his rare descriptive faculty and his poetic spirit; it has also his 
strength and uniqueness of characterization. 


The Circle. By Katherine C. Thurston. 
A bright, original tale, one to amuse and satisfy. 
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The Confessions of a Wife. By “Mary Adams.” 


Here we have just that kind of “artistic” sensation with which to forget 
summer heat and its attendant discomfortures. 


Darrel. By Irving Bacheller. 

Mr. Bacheller’s latest and best character study. Darrel cheers the heart by 
his quaint philosophy and brings tears of mingled sympathy and joyousness by 
his sweet pathos. He makes the hard heart tender. 


A Detached Pirate. By Helen Milecete. . 


Clever and original, unconventional and thoroughly relishable. It has its 
moral, but fortunately the latter is not labelled. 


The Filigree Ball. By Anna Katherine Green. 

Don’t read it at night amid the stillness of an oppressive solitude. It will 
make your blood creep and cause you to hear all sorts of queer noises. But be 
sure to read it somewhere. It’s too good to miss. 


Gordon Keith. By Thomas Nelson Page. 


One of Mr. Page’s strongest works and one of wide range. Yet none of 
his delicacy and grace of touch has had to be sacrificed. 


The Grey Cloak. By Harold MacGrath. 


One of the most enjoyable books of the season. Purely romantic and 
thrilling, just the book for veranda reading. 


The House on the Hudson.’ By Frances Powell. 
This book holds a place of its own. Its mystery is ingeniously contrived— 
but it’s too good to tell. 


Her Lord and Master. By Martha Morton. 


A pretty international romance. A book for the woods and the hills on a 
warm vacation morning. 


Journeys End. By Justus Miles Forman. 

If you have not read it, get it quick, but save it for a lonely afternoon or 
rainy, disagreeable day. With it in your hands, you won’t lack company. 

iation 
o his 
The Kempton-Wace Letters. Anonymous. 

There are always periods, even in vacation times, of thoughtfulness. This 
book is made for just such periods. It is also made for people who feel their 
enthusiasm for life waning. You can’t afford to exclude it from your sum- 
mer’s reading collection. 
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Lady Rose’s Daughter. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
This hardly needs a recommendation. Everybody reads it as a matter of 
course. 









The Land of Joy. By Ralph Henry Barbour. 
One of the daintiest, prettiest pieces of recent fiction. The kind of book 
lovers like to read together under the trees. 







The Love of Monsieur. By George Gibbs. 
Having begun this story, one reads:straight to the finish. 












The Master of Warlock. By George Cary Eggleston. 
Mr. Eggleston never penned a sweeter or more human story. 










Prince Hagen. By Upton Sinclair. 
Mr. Sinclair’s rhapsodies are stimulating. He infuses with his own exuber- 
ance all who come in contact with him. 











The Pit. By Frank Norris. 
We might call “The Pit,” the American novel, so essentially American is 
it in subject, tone and type of characterization. 











Peggy O’Neal. By Alfred Henry Lewis. 

A book which marks a new era in the historical novel, in that it combines 
breadth and vividness of imagination with able discrimination and choice of 
historical fact. 












Richard Rosny. By “Maxwell Gray.” 
A sort of “John Halifax” story containing an admirable character study of 
a man whose whole life was an atonement for a sin committed in youth. 










The Star Dreamer. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. 


We always find Mr. and Mrs. Castle interesting. We find them more than 
ever so in their latest story, which is original, striking and absorbing from first 
page to last. 













The Spoils of Empire. By Francis Newton Thorpe. 
This is Mr. Thorpe’s first novel, and a most entertaining one it is. 












Under the Rose. By Frederick Isham. 
There is plenty of life and frolic in this tale. Few more satisfactory books 


could be found for an outing. 
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The Ward of King Canute. By Ottilie J. Liljencrantz. 
A book in a new field. Exciting and absorbing. 


What Manner of Man. By Edna Kenton. 


Clever and new, both in thought and treatment. Well adapted to an artistic 
taste. 


A Comedy of Conscience. By Dr. Weir Mitchell. 
This is a little holiday in itself. 


The Turquoise Cup. By Arthur Casslett Smith. 


There are two stories contained in this book. Both are beautiful, with a 
quality of literary excellence that more than favorably recommends them. 


Nature Books. 


A Guide to the Trees. Alice Lounsberry. 

My Woodland Intimates. Effie Bignell. 

Familiar Trees and Their Leaves. F. Schuyler Mathews. 
Moths and Butterflies. Mary C. Dickerson. 

A Woman’s Hardy Garden. Helena R. Ely. 

How to Know the Ferns. Francis Theodore Parsons. 
Walks in New England. Charles Goodrich Whiting. 
Nature’s Garden. Neltje Blanchan. 

Our Native Trees and How to Identify Them. Harriet L. Keeler 
School of the Wood. William J. Long. 

The Brook Book. Mary Rogers Miller. 

The Sea Beach at Ebb Tide. Arnold A. Foote. 

Insect Life. John Henry Chapman. 

Nature and the Camera. Radcliffe Dugmore. 

Nature Study and Life. Clifton F. Hodge. 

Bird Homes. Radcliffe Dugmore. 

Birdcraft. Mabel Osgood Wright. 

A Guide to the Wild Flowers. Alice Lounsberry. 


Sports. 


Hints to Golfers. Niblick. 

How to Play Golf. H. J. Whigham. 

The Woman’s Book of Sports. J. Parmly Paret. 

Athletics and Outdoor Sports for Women. By various authors. 
Outdoor Games. Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. 

Taylor on Golf. J. H. Taylor. 

Racquets, Tennis and Squash. Eustace Miles. 

Practical Golf. Walter J. Travis. 

On Golf. J. H. Taylor. 


For the Amateur Photographer. 


Why My Photographs Are Bad. Charles W. Taylor, Jr. 
Amateur Photography. W. I. L. Adams. 
Photography as a Fine Art. Charles H. Coffin. 
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Professor Thomas R. Lounsbury 
has written for the Juiy number of 
Harper's a paper on “The Standard 
of Pronunciation in English,” radical 
in its conclusions and sensible in its 
arguments. An interesting travel pa- 
per tells of the curious region about 
Lake Titacaca, in South America; Ar- 
thur Symonds contributes an essay on 
Shakespeare’s “Romeo and Juliet;” 
and George Buchanan writes of the 
picturesque side of the port of New 
York. There are also eight good short 
stories. 


Among the important papers in 
Scribner's are “The War Depart- 
ment,” by Judge Charles E. Magoon; 
the continuation of General Gordon’s 
Civil War Reminiscences, and “The 
Canadian Rivermen,” by Arthur Hem- 
ing. There are short stories by Mary 
Tappan Wright, Georgiana Wood 
Pangborn and J. B. Connolly, and 
Maxfield Parrish has a full page draw- 
ing illustrating a poem by Agusta Da- 
vies. The famous Canadian river 
drivers described by Arthur Heming 
contain many of the author’s own 
drawings. 


The July contents of Lippincott’s 
are seasoned for vacation weather. The 
complete novel is by Ina Brevoort Rob- 
erts, entitled ““The Pretenders,” and is 
a summer idyl of love and its ups and 
downs. “A Summer’s Housekeeping 
in Rome” is contributed by Maude 
Howe Elliot, and is full of contrasts 
with domestic American ways, giving 
glimpses of Roman street life, high 
and low. ‘The fiction is up to the 
usual high standard. 
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Charles B. Stover, in the July 
Metropolitan, describes a phase of city 
life in which the children of the poor 
figure picturesquely. It is entitled 
“New York’s Public Play Grounds.” 
W. A. Fraser contributes the first of a 
series of papers in which characters 
and incidents of the American and 
English race courses are described with 
humor; W. D. Howell’s serial increases 
in interest; “A Resurrected Bohemia” 
appears in its second installment, and 
Gustav Kobbe writes about “The New 
York Homes of Famous Stage Folks.” 


Among the illustrated papers in cur- 
rent Munsey’s are “The Gardens of the 
Rich,” by Harvey Sutherland; “The 
Men About the President,” by Day 
Allen Willey; and “The New Ameri- 
can Sculptor,” by Charles Hall Gar- 
rett. There are short stories by Ed- 
ward Boltwood, Ethel Watts Mum- 


ford, and others; new installments of 


the serials, and several good poems. 


The July Atlantic is largely a Cali- 
fornia number. The leading article on 
“The Literary Development of the Pa- 
cific Coast” is written by Herbert 
Bashford. John Muir contributes a 
paper apropos of the appearance of the 
final volume of Professor Sargent’s 
work on American Silva; while the 
essay “The Voices of the Scholar” is 
written by Professor Jordan. This 
number also contains a few brief pa- 
pers on topics of especially timely in- 
terest. 


The July Century has for its frontis- 
piece a new wood-engraving by Tim- 
othy Cole, the Menippus by Velas- 
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quez. Marian Warner Wildman, 
whose “Not His the Silence” is one 
of the verse features of this number, 
won The Century’s 1898 prize of two 
hundred and fifty dollars for the best 
metrical writing submitted that year 
by any college graduate of 1897. 
Hermann Klein’s chapters of “Mod- 
ern Musical Celebrities” tells among 
other interesting reminiscences, of Jean 
de Reszke’s first appearance in Wag- 
ner opera. The production was “Die 
Meistersinger,” given July 13, 18809, at 
Covent Garden, London; and Jean de 
Reszke sang Walther von Stolzing. 


“The Unknown Caura,” which 
forms the leading article in Frank Les- 
lie’s for July, is the heroic story of the 
exploring expedition of M. Eugene 
André through the heart of Venezuela. 
F. Elderkin Fyles contributes a sketch 
of Viola Allen; “The Ocean Tramp” 
is the third paper in the series of sep- 
arate articles on the sailor of to-day; 
and short stories, poems, etc., make an 
unusually attractive number. 


The July Cosmopolitan opens with a 
piece of fiction by Mary H. Peixotto, 
entitled “The Clock Without a Face.” 
Following this comes an illustrated 
article on “The Leisured Public and 
the Stage,” by Madge Kendal. “Sub- 
urban Life in America” is the subject 
of an interesting paper by Waldon 
Fawcett; Edmund Gosse writes of 
“The Ethics of Biography;”’ while 
among other interesting articles are 
“The Passing of Philae,” by Dulany 
Hunter, and “The World’s Fair at St. 
Louis, 1904,” by Frederic C. Howe. 


Outing for July contains interesting 
and timely articles on mountain climb- 
ing, how women can develop athletic 
figures, etc. Homer Davenport tells 
about the big trotting horses: Henry 


gor 


W. Lanier describes the way to catch 
land-locked salmon; and there is a 
story of canoeing and love by Justus 
Miles Forman. 


The opening article in McClure’s 
for July is an interesting account of 
“Mountaineering in Switzerland With- 
out Guide,” by Ashley P. Abraham, 
with photographs by G. P. Abraham 
& Sons, Keswick, England. Lincoln 
Steffens contributes a timely article 
on “Philadelphia, Corrupt and Con- 
tented ;’ Henry Harland’s serial, “Mv 
Friend Prospero”—is continued with 
increasing interest, and there are more 
than the usual number of short stories. 


Short stories are leading features 
of the July Ladies’ World. “A Prin- 
cess of the Stars,” by Louise E. Dew, 
takes us to Japan, where we observe 
the customs of the country as pertain- 
ing to our own national holiday; 
“Archie’s Inspiration,” by Jay Palmer, 
is also a love story, but with an Ameri- 
can background, and Young America 
is the patron saint of parted lovers. 
“The Country of Hagar,” by Rose 
Willis Johnson, is continued, and our 
more serious readers will find abundant 
food for thought in the consideration 
of its problems. “Nature Studies with 
the Camera” is represented by an arti- 
cle “Among the Butterflies,” by Wil- 
liam S. Rice, with many photographic 
illustrations by the author; “Artistic 
Needlework” offers a beautiful center- 
piece, a new stole collar, an attractive 
handkerchief, and a specially novel 
stock collar and shoulder decoration to 
match, ail in new and popular lace de- 
signs, while the cover is designed by 
William E. Spader. 


The leading novelette in the July 
Smart Set is by Edward S. Van Zile, 
entitled “The Metempsychosis of the 
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Ogdens.” There is a good short story 
by Cyrus Townsend Brady, “How 
“The Kid’ Went Over the Range,” and 
other clever contributions by G. B. 
Burgin, Miriam Michelson, Juliet Wil- 
bor Tompkins and others. The poetry 
is as witty as ever. 


The complete novel in the Argosy is 
by Seward W. Hopkins, relating the 
strange adventures of a man without 
a name. Among the authors represent- 
ed are George L. Gibson, Edgar 
Franklin, C. Langton Clarke and May 
Ellis Nichols. The several serials con- 
tinue to hold the reader’s attention. 


For the July Housekeeper Jessie 
Ackerman has written a most interest- 
ing article on “Life Among Lepers,” 
with photographs taken by Miss Ack- 
erman herself. Mrs. Hiller has pre- 
pared some suggestions on canning 
and preserving, and the latest letter 
of the Society Woman to Her Daugh- 
ter deals with the vanity of human 
wishes. There are the usual depart- 
ments of Fancy Work, Millinery, etc. 


Floral Life for June, with its mass 
of illustrations and galaxy of interest- 


ing articles, is a welcome visitor. The 
Automobile articles, “The Chaffeur 
Naturalist,” “Automobile Touring To- 
day and To-Morrow” and “The Au- 
tomobile as a Factor in Road Improve- 
ment,” will prove of interest to all 
owners of motor-cars. “Cultivated 
Wild Flowers,” “The Iris, the Poor 
Man’s Orchid” and other articles of 
like import, tend to make this issue 
of special value. “Their Garden Fence” 
grows in interest as it progresses ; and 
“The Construction and Care of Golf 
Greens” will be read with interest by 
lovers of the sport. 


“The Catholic in Fiction,” by John 
J. a’Becket, stands out among the con- 
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tents of the July number of The 
Reader. Mrs. Humphry Ward’s treat- 
ment of things Catholic comes in for 
the most severe treatment. The 
Reader starts several new features 
with this month, including a cartoon 
by McCutcheon, the well-known Chi- 
cago cartoonist, and a series of humor- 
ous articles by Bert Leston Taylor, 
whose single issue of “The Bibious- 
tine” will be remembered when the 
Philistine shall have been forgotten. 
An amusing series is commenced in 
“Countries I Have Never Seen,” by 
Bernard G. Richards. Next to this 
is a love story of “Ancient Greek,” by 
Charles G. D. Roberts. Other con- 
tributions are “The Rainy Day,” a 
story by William J. Lampton; “Eden 
Phillpotts, an Interview,” by William 
Wallace Whitelock; “A Song of the 
Open,” by Bliss Carman, and install- 
ments of “The Fortunes of Fifi,” by 
Molly Elliot Seawell. 


The Booklovers’ Magazine for July 
shows a varied'*table of contents, with 
something interesting for everybody. 
Professor Du Bois of Atlanta Univer- 
sity, himself of negro blood, makes a 
remarkable showing of facts regard- 
ing the achievements and possibilities 
of his race, dwelling upon the careers 
of representative men notable to-day 
in art, literature, the professions, and 
the industrial world. Professor Han- 
cock’s critical review of the career of 
Bret Harte—romancer, poet, and par- 
odist—is supplemented with portraits, 
illustrations, and other tributes, and 
one of Bret Harte’s typical stories of 
the days of the California Argonauts. 
A coming parliament of education in 
Boston is outlined by G. P. Morris. 
The department containing the “best 
new things from the world of print” 
is profusely illustrated and more than 
ordnarily attractive. 
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Do you want rapidly and with no 
great stress or strain, wéar or tear of 
New self or time to get the last 
Conceptions idea in Roentgen rays, the 
inScience constitution of matter, the 
CariSnyder new synthetic chemistry, 
fresh views of vital processes, possibili- 
ties in heat or cold, brain-working, 
“ions,” “neurons” and so on through 
all the new phrases you see in the sci- 
ence of the day? You will find all this 
sort of thing in Mr. Snyder’s book. It 
closes with a saddening chapter on the 
absence of American names in this 
great work. Mr. Snyder is a little flip- 
pant, and he is still reading Draper. 
His knowledge is second hand and it is 
not learning, but information, a differ- 
ent matter. But his work is all through 
a catching-up book for those whose 
schooling was long since over. 


*x* * * 


Mr. Brown, by a single book, has 
made himself an authority. Nothing 
Making ot like his history of secondary 


Sur Middle education in this country 
Elmere. as appeared. Nothing bet- 
Brown ter will come for long. It is 


an indispensable book. The founda- 
tions, Mr. Brown finds in England. 
The development of “Middle Schools,” 
between elementary and college educa- 
tion, he correlates with our national 
growth. First the Grammar school to 
the “Great Awakening,” then the 
Academy to the Civil War and Educa- 
tional Awakening and, third, the High 
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School. This is exact. With 547 pages, 
it is possible to enter into long details 
of teaching, teachers and curriculum. 
The whole field of authorities in print 
has been covered. Mr. Brown should 
have the encouragement to do three 
volumes, clearing up various disputed 
points from manuscript sources and a 
wider comparison and collation. For 
the present, this is enough. The entire 
question in all its phases has its nar- 
rative and reference. Nor is there lack 
of philosophical outlook. Both dan- 
gers are avoided, the leaning towards 
the secondary school as enough and to- 
wards it as only “fitting.” The one 
lack is a full comprehension of the 
commercial, manual training and agri- 
cultural high schools which are about 
to recast all secondary education in our 
cities. No man, however versed in 
education, will come from reading this 
book without sense of new knowledge. 


* *x* * 


“Hot air” opens this book, which 
runs on for a while in mere art talk; 
Modern but Mr. Robinson soon 
CivicArt comes close to tangible 
ChariesM. problems. He knows his 
Robinson = field. He is familiar with 
work at home and abroad. He sketches 
wharf and depot treatment, ““water and 
land approach,” with the city official 
center, the treatment of the business 
district, street plan, building and “fur- 
nishings”—that is, curbs, kiosks, etc., 
the method of dealing with residence 
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districts, costly and inexpensive and 
lastly parks big and little. No phase of 
this but has mingled, advice, illustra- 
tion and suggestion. Not too much 
is proposed. Sundry limitations are 
recognized in climate space, etc. Some 
advantages of the gridiron plan are 
forgotten. The ratio of street space to 
total is not sufficiently considered. 
What might be called the spatial and 
temporal physics and constants of city 
life, and hence of city plan, are not 
fully grasped. The book deals a shade 
too much with veneer and too little 
with structure. To give what improve- 
ments cost would be useful. Mr. 
Robinson is teaching, informed and 
illuminating. He is optimist. He 
realizes how fast improvement has 
gone on. He has more to say of future 
possibilities than of past blunders. The 
book will be of equal value to technical 
experts and to general reformers. 


* * x 


Archaeological works assume ac- 


quaintance with what one might call 


Greek and 
Roman 
Antiquities 
of the British 
Museum 


the museum history of the 
objects cited. Where and 
how they were found and 
Edw. T. Cook What they look like is a 
knowledge taken for granted. “A 
Popular Handbook to the Greek and 
Roman Antiquities of the British Mu- 
seum” is very far from being a mere 
guide-book. Like Mr. Cook’s two 
“Handbooks to the National Gallery,” 
it is a very useful book of reference. 
Like that, it gives what else must long 
be sought. The findings of the object, 
its appearance and a quotation from 
some critic are presented for each im- 
portant work. Classes of objects, like 
Greek vases, have summaries on tech- 
nical processes. Such a book fills a 
gap met neither by manuals on arch- 
aeology or by dictionaries of Greek 
and Roman antiquities. If you really 
want to make the most of your one 
visit to the British Museum, buy it and 
read it carefully before you go, and it 
will meanwhile have taught you much 
and proved of value for reference. 
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A book which shall clearly give in 
words men can grasp the current 
Psychology View in science of the work- 
and Common ing of the mind as organ 
A in all its phases is much 
Hoffman needed; but the time has 
not yet come for it. The old psychol- 
ogy overlies the new, and neither is 
clear. Mr. Hoffman, an Amherst 
graduate, 1876, for eighteen years Pro- 
fessor of Psychology in Union College, 
has, instead, written a book intended 
to describe the recorded psychological 
phenomenon which take place in us 
and which we see in others. In ten 
chapters, the brain, attention, memory, 
hallucination, sleep, hypnotism, the 
healings of Christian Science, tele- 
pathy and the secondary self are sum- 
marized with frequent illustration. The 
book is a melange. Mr. Hoffman’s 
own theory never comes to the edge to 
focus what is said. Many anecdotes 
and incidents are here, clear general 
description ; but no system. Mr. Hoff- 
man seems to have learned by rote. 
His book gives no synthesis. 


* * * 


A book an American will love to 
read. Keen, kindly, observant and 
graphic, Mr. Fraser sees 
the best in the country 
and its limitations. Its 
“hustle,” he is perpetually 
describing and admiring. Not much 
that is new in the book, but much that 
is fresh and vivid. Our sky-scrapers, 
department stores, engines, agricul- 
tural colleges, cotton and wool mills 
and a score more are here, with much 
on Philadelphia. Yet Mr. Fraser 
closes with this discriminating but, 
alas, true summary: “America lags 
behind the rest of the world in scien- 
tific attainments, in serious studies, in 
the production of work remarkable for 
its excellence rather than its quantity.” 


America 
at Work 


John F. 
Fraser 
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Two editions in three months of this 
thick octavo volume, sketching the 
Religions ot faith, worship and cosmolo- 
Eryptana gies of Egypt and Baby- 
Babylonia = jonia record both public in- 
A. H. Sayce terest and Professor Sayce’s 
success in writing it. His preface car- 
ries the emphatic assertion that the 
religion of Israel differs in kind from 
these because it is a revelation. His 
discussion is colored by this fact. 
Egypt seems to him to prefigure Chris- 
tian concepts and Chaldea Hebrew. 
His method is the old popular fashion 
of describing a religion as if it were 
a logical whole. The new way which 
sees constant signs of local growth is 
not for Professor Sayce and on the 
enormous changes in both religions by 
development, he has little to say. Nor 
is much yet known. This work there- 
fore summarizes in one system what 
has still to be distributed through 
centuries and places; but these Gifford 
lectures are close and faithful to cur- 
rent knowledge. 


* * * 


A slim book by a man who has 
worked. Much has been in the ‘“Out- 
Working Manlook.” ‘Tobacco stripper at 
Problems. eight, shop-boy, apprentice 
Chaties and mechanic, and now 
Stelzle minister and city mission- 
ary, he has been part of the “class” as 
he calls it, of whose religious needs, 
ideals, likes and dislikes, he writes. 
Before his book is over, even he sees it 
is not a ‘class,’ "but simply men who 
work and who need in religion the old 
gospel and in life the old resolution to 
worry less about what other men do 
not do for you and more about what a 
man does for himself. Analyzed, “so- 
cial discontent” principally consists in 
the false impression that men can be 
made better by new social machinery 
instead of by the old manhood. The 
best thing in the book is the answer 
of the president of the Federation of 
Labor in one of the Middle States to 
a clergyman’s question as to what 


changes workingmen wanted in the 
church. “If God created the universe 
and sent his son to be sacrificed in or- 
der to save men, and if he incidentally 
founded an institution called a church, 
it would be the sheerest folly for me 
or any man to offer a substitute for 
the work of his Creator. I don’t be- 
lieve that you take your calling seri- 
ously enough. But if the church does 
not hold the means of salvation and 
therefore cannot deliver the goods, I 
don’t see any use for it except as a 
ladies’ club.” 


k * * 


The Garrett Biblical Institute is a 
part of Northwestern University, a 
Medietion of Methodist institution. Dr. 
Jesus Christ Terry, a clergyman now 
MiltonS. | sixty-three years old, is the 
Terry head of the institute. This 
little volume is one of a larger treatise 
on Biblical theology. It is an attempt 
by piecing texts together to work out 
a mediatorial system from Paul’s epis- 
tles and the rest of the New Testa- 
ment. The view is the new one, in 
which man, rather than God, renders 
necessary the sacrifice but not the pun- 
ishment of the Sinless One. In short, 
a limited atonement having become a 
vicarious sacrifice in the past it now 
passes to the mediatorial office, 
stronger expressions by Paul being 
taken as tropes. 


* * x 


Maimonides, 1135-1204, is the great- 
est Jew since the fall of Jerusalem. 
The Aristotle of Judaism, 

Maimonides 1. codified its law, Torah, 
D. Yellinand collected the comment on 
I Abrahams the law, in the Talmud and 
worked out a reconciliation between 
Jewish Ethic and Hellenic Philos- 
ophy. Born in Cordova, he lived as a 
young man in Fez and passed his 
active years in Cairo, under Saladin, 
for whom he was court-physician. Mr. 
Abrahams, the English author of this 
life, uses a biography in Hebrew by 
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Mr. Yellin. It is a simple, straight- 
forward, careful narrative. Written 
for Hebrews, it explains less than it 
should. It lacks in the biographical 
acumen which feels the subject of a 
life and makes the reader feel him. 
Mr. Abrahams is more occupied in 
telling how remarkable Maimon was 
than in making one see this. 


* * x 


Mr. Curtis, a Washington corre- 
spondent of long experience, wide ac- 
Turk and quaintance and easy style, 
Provinces has visited many lands, 
Williame. &athered the facts quickly 
Curtis accessible to the traveller 
and made a book of them. These books 
are always fresh, interesting and pos- 
sess such accuracy as has a trained 
journalist, who is in the habit of trust- 
ing to what he hears rather than to 
what he reads. This method has its 
limitation, but it always, with Mr. 
Curtis, leads to an “up-to-date” vol- 
ume as is this one on Greece, Bul- 
garia, Servia and Russia. Events have 
made the work timely, and it gives 
just the survey most ready readers de- 


sire. 
* *x x 


Prayers for the dead urged by the 
presiding officer of the Congregational 
The Ascent National Council would 
of the Soul. probably have cost him his 
Amory H. Place in its ministry a half 
Bradford century ago. Only review- 
ers will notice their presence in this 
Neo-Platonic study of the individual 
spiritual life of man. How the soul 
originates, what it is and where it 
goes Dr. Bradford is unable to de- 
cide; but he adopts, implicitly, if not 
explicitly, the sound view that con- 
viction and consciousness of existence 
of the individual soul are not depend- 
ent on an answer to these questions. 
Nor is it. Dr Bradford writes rather 
a natural history of the soul than its 
philosophy. His one difficulty, fre- 
quent in these days, is finding the place 
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where the soul comes in now that our 
sense of the material universe is so 
close woven. If any man will try to 
think out a soul, he will be stumped. 
Dr. Bradford is at another task. In 
deep sincerity, in elevated prose, with 
a constant consciousness of the pervad- 
ing character of the spiritual environ- 
ment of man, Dr. Bradford puts into 
modern shape the ancient truths of the 
development of the soul, which is 
called conversion, and its passage by 
“nurture and culture’—an admirable 
phrase—to higher things, whose 
heights are not won in this life alone. 
Hence all can aid each other, alive or 
dead. The book is throughout rational. 
Not creed but conviction is its better 
basis. 


The daily newspapers, as is the 
American habit, spent columns in com- 
More Money ment on these addresses, but 
Setinghe did not print them. The first 
Charles w, POints out how inadequate 
Eliot expenditure for the public 
education is. It is in the best -States 
$30.00 to $32.00 per head. It should 
be at the least $100.00. Parents of 
means spend more. The State is richer 
than any parent and should do as 
much. The second urges this increase 
because of the past success of Ameri- 
can schools. The third proposes the 
kindergarten, vacation schools, play 
and athletic grounds and the enrich- 
ment of a school life as one end to 
which this new outlay should go. The 
three addresses unsparingly recognize 
the weakness of American life and they 
are full also of President Eliot’s weak- 
ness—rash generalization. Patent med- 
icines, he says, have a larger sale 
here than in other countries. There is 
no proof of this. Such evidence as 
there is runs the other way. But the 
President of Harvard University never 
writes on education without stimulat- 
ing, encouraging and informing, and 
this short book, which one can read 
in an hour, wakes a fresh idea on every 
other page. 
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To Mr. Waldstein, Greek archzolo- 
gist, and now both a lecturer on art 
Artinthe in Cambridge University 
uinucy and Curator of its archzxo- 
i logical museum, modern art 
Walastein is remarkable for its expan- 
sion in field, in subject and in method. 
He means by this that from music to 
furniture, art has attacked new re- 
gions, that it has extended its subjects 
to cover all life and that as in Whit- 
man’s verse, Wagner’s music and 
Rodin’s modeling new ways of produc- 
ing the desired effect have been se- 
lected. This is all said in a single 
short, direct essay by a man with wide 
knowledge but no special capacity for 
critical style. 

oe 


It is a mark and note of Mr. Wat- 
son’s place that his “Selected Poems” 
Selected appear before any collected 
Poems edition. “Collected Poems” 
William has appeared, but it was as 
Watson ‘ncomplete as these. Mr 
Watson is exasperately uneven. So 
was Wordsworth; but the poet on 
whom Mr. Watson has chosen to 
model himself, is, at his worst, a sort 
of “idiot-child” of poesy. Mr. Watson 
is simply commonplace, the worst 
crime of all. These “Selected Poems” 
have much—more than one likes to 
measure—which any man who writes 
verse of rhetorical feeling would 
match. But there is still in these 
strains at their best the far incom- 
municable note of the lofty rhyme 
which once raised catches the passing 
light through all days to come. His 
place is to be with those whom no an- 


The all-American character of Mere- 
dith Nicholson’s new novel, “The 
Main Chance,” is emphasized by the 
names of places which occur in the 
story. Among the towns which re- 
ceived at least a passing mention are: 
Denver, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas 


thology can wholly neglect, but whose 
full work is indispensable only to stu- 
dents of verse. 

x * * 


Subjective criticism of art has its 
first weight from the objective evi- 
The dence of what the new, 
Enjoyment young, current man has in 
of Art the contents of his mind on 
Carleton aesthetics. Mr. Noyes, of 
Noyes Harvard, has addressed 
himself to an answer of the “why” of 
art. Keats and Whitman have come 
close to him, which would have been 
held an impossible combination fifty 
years ago, when “Leaves of Grass” 
appeared. His theory of fictile art he 
leads through the three phrases of 
representation, reminiscence and, final- 
ly, the presentation of “beauty,” that 
is the idea in form, (just as the good 
is the idea in act) by the artist who 
is a prophet in paint. This is a thor- 
ough Platonic view and it is pleasant 
to find it unconsciously surviving in 
the shadow of the Peabody Museum, 
where ethnological archaeology will, 
there and elsewhere, unravel the puz- 
zle of the “whv” in art. 


*x * * 


Mr. Johns, a Cambridge, England, 
cuneiform scholar, gives here in one 
slim volume his translation of “The 
aii Oldest Code of Laws in the 
nd World,” taking Scheil’s 

~ version as a basis. There is 
C.H. Johns ° 
an index almost as good as a 
digest and the version is fluent, riding 
easily over many difficulties not yet 
solved. 


City, Keokuk, Boston, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, Piqua, Ohio, and Rich- 
mond, Va. The scene of the story is 
Clarkson, a large city on the Missouri 
River, which is understood to be 
Omaha. 
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BEST SELLING BOOKS 


HE range this month is 
wide. “Lady Rose’s 
Daughter” and “Lovey 


Nl Mary” still head the lists 
N\ with monotonous same- 


ns ness, but near them we find 
b “The Under Dog,” “Peggy 
O’Neal,” “The Filigree Ball” and 
“Gordon Keith.” “The Grey Cloak” 
seems a little behind, but we hope that 
people will soon begin to discover its 
unusual merits and interesting powers. 
In miscellany, “The Simple Life” is 
still in great demand, its successor, 
“The Better Way,” appearing to enjoy 
a lesser popularity. Mr. Bryce’s “Es- 
says on Contemporary Biography,” 
Carl Hilty’s “Happiness” and “A 
Woman’s Hardy Garden” seem to be 
coming in for a fair share of good 
treatment. 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia : 


“Gordon Keith,” by Thomas Nelson Page. 

“Lady Rose’s Daughter,” by Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward. 

“Peggy O’Neal,” by Alfred Henry Lewis. 

“The Under Dog,” by F. Hopkinson 
Smith. 

“Lovey Mary,” by Alice Hegan Rice. 

“The Filigree Ball,” by Anna Katherine 
Green. 

“The Letters From a Self-Made Merchant 
to His Son,” by George Lorimer. 

“The Grey Cloak,” by Harold MacGrath. 

“When Patty Went to College,” by Jean 
Webster. 

“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” by 
Alice Caldwell Hegan. 

“The Simple Life,” by Charles Wagner. 

“Essays in Contemporary Biography,” by 
James Bryce. 


At Wanamaker’s, New York: 


FICTION. 


“Lady Rose’s Daughter,” by Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward. 

“Lovey Mary,” by Alice Hegan Rice. 

“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” by 
Alice Caldwell Hegan. 

“The Filigree Ball,” by Anna Katherine 
Green. 

“Darrel,” by Irving Bacheller. 

“The Virginian,” by Owen Wister. 


MICELLANEOUS. 


“The Letters From a Self-Made Merchant 
to His Son,” by George Lorimer. 

“The Story of My Life,” by Helen Keller. 

“The Simple Life,” by Charles Wagner. 

“Happiness.” by Carl Hilty. 

“How to Know the Wild Flowers,” by 
Mrs. Dana Parsons. 

“A Woman’s Hardy Garden,” by Helena 
R. Ely. 


At Little, Brown and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. : 


FICTION. 


“A Detached Pirate,” by Helen Milecete. 

“The Lightning Conductor,” by Mr. and 
Mrs. C. H. Williamson. 

“A Rose of Normandy,” by Wm. R. A. 
Wilson. 

“The Filigree Ball,” by Anna Katherine 
Green. 

“Lady Rose’s Daughter,” by Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward. 

“Barbara,” by J. H. Whitson. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 

“Life in a New England Town;” Diary of 
John Quincy Adams. 

“The Letters From a Self-Made Merchant 
to His Son,” by George Lorimer. 

“The Simple Life,” by Charles Wagner. 

“Happiness,” by Carl Hilty. 

“A Woman’s Hardy Garden,” by Helena 
R. Ely. 

“The True Abraham Lincoln,” by Will- 
iam Eleroy Curtis. 


At De Wolfe, Fiske and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. : 


FICTION. 


“Wee Macgreegor,” by J. J. Bell. 

“Lovey Mary,” by Alice Hegan Rice. 

“Lady Rose’s Daughter,” by Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward. 

“The Filigree Ball,” by Anna Katherine 
Green. 

“The Lightning Conductor,” by Mr. and 
Mrs. C. H. Williamson. 

“Darrel,” by Irving Bacheller. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


“The Real Diary of a Real Boy,” by 
Henry A. Shute. 

“The Better Way,” by Charles Wagner. 

“The Simple Life,” by Charles Wagner. 

“The Story of My Life,” by Helen Keller. 

“A Woman’s Hardy Garden,” by Helena 
R. Ely. 

“Happiness,” by Carl Hilty. 
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PauL Biovet (“Max O’Rell’’) died 
in Paris May 24. M. Blouet was born 
in Brittany March 2, 1848, and re- 
ceived his education in Paris. Being 
severely wounded in the Commune 
riots and afterward pensioned, he went 
to England in 1872 as a London corre- 
spondent for French newspapers. From 
1876 to 1884 he was master at St. 
Paul’s School. Max O’Rell was more 
widely known by his writings and lec- 
tures. “John Bull and His Island” ap- 
peared in 1883, “Jonathan and His 
Continent” in 1889, and “A French- 
man in America” in 1891. Other 
works included “John Bull and Com- 
pany,’ “Jacques Bonhomme,” ‘Wo- 
men and Artist,” “Her Royal Higness, 
Woman,” and “Between Ourselves.” 

* * K 


Dr. JoHN Henry WILBURN STUCK- 
ENBERG, Lutheran clergyman and au- 


U A R Y 


thor, died suddenly on May 30 at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Dr. Stuckenberg was 
born at Bramsche, Hanover, Germany, 
January 6, 1835, and when very young 
came to this country with his parents 
and settled in the West. He was a 
graduate of Wittenberg (O.) College, 
and studied divinity at Halle, Gottin- 
gen, Berlin and Tiibingen. In 1860 he 
was ordained a Lutheran minister, and 
held pastoral charges in Iowa and 
Pennsylvania. Among his works are 
“History of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion,” “Christian Sociology,” “The 
Final Science,” “Introduction to the 
Study of Philosophy,” “The Age and 
the Church,” “Tendencies of German 
Thought,” “The Social Problem,” 
“The Introduction to the Study of 
Sociology,” and many much-discussed 
magazine articles. 


ANMKED AnD 
AMUN BE RED 


An authoress has recently written a 
poem relating to monuments, the first 
verse of which is as follows: 


Build ye a monument grand and high 
As they built at Aspahan. 

Build it to him who trampled on 
The rights of God and man. 


The inquirer is advised that the 
monument referred to as at Aspaham 
was built of skulls in commemoration 
of some battles. Will Book News 


please give the best reference as to 
the matter herein referred to. 
L. H. J. 
ok * * 

A. D. $.—The Century Dictionary is 
considered the best authority. After 
this comes the Funk and Wagnalls 
Standard Dictionary. Worcester’s is 
not generally used, but a new edition 
of this is now being prepared, which 
will undoubtedly be more popular than 
the old one. 
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NWEW EDITION 


BIOGR APH Y AND #§e artist as the world at large has in general 

a ee §=3s#s Gene, The works is..weneen wih cored 

REMINISCENCE 8 knowledge, and while little is said of the 

—$—$—$—_—_$—_$—_$_——_——————___—__ scientific work of the artist, it has not been 
omitted. 190 pp. 18mo. 

Autobiography of a Thief, The. Re- 

corded by Hutchins Hapgood. 349 pp. 12mo. 


See review, page 834. Life for God in India, The. Memorials 


of Mrs. Jennie Fuller of Akola and Bom- 
bay. By Helen S. Dyer, author of “Pan- 

Autobiography of Joseph Le Conte, The. dita Ramabai,” etc. Miss Jennie Frow, the 
Edited by William Dallam Armes. Pro- afterward Mrs. M. B. Fuller, the subject 
fessor Le Conte was widely known as aman_ of this memoir, born in Winchester, Adams 
of science, and notably as a geologist. His county, Ohio, December 16th, 1851, after 
later years were spent at the University of passing through college at Oberlin, went to 
California. But his early life was passed India as a missionary, and joined the 
in the South; there he was born and spent pioneer faith work of Albert and Mary 
his youth; there he was living when the Norton at Allich por in Berar in Central 
Civil War brought ruin to his home and India. She devoted herself to work among 
his inherited estate. His reminiscences deal women in India, writing extensively, finally 
with phases of life in the South that have dying during the cholera epidemic, brought 
unfailing interest to all students of Ameri- on by famine in 1898. She was the author 
can history. His account of the war as he of a well-known work, the “Wrongs of 
saw it has permanent value. He was in Hindu Womanhood.” The biography relates 
Georgia when Sherman marched across it. a life of sincere faith, which even extended 
Professor Le Conte knew Agassiz, and _ to the proposed purchase of “a brown straw 
writes charmingly of his associations with bonnet which had gradually formed itself in 
him. Illustrated. 337 pp. 1z2mo.—Publish- her mind,” and which finally came to her 
ers’ Weekly. as “the Lord’s choice and provision” in*a 
package sent by perfect strangers. With 


Daughters of Darkness In Sunny India. frontispiece. 190 PP. — 


By Beatrice M. Harband, author of “Under ’ : 
the Shadow of Durgamma,” etc. Miss Har- Memories of Yale Life and Men, 1845- 
band tells a missionary story from the point 1899. By Timothy Dwight. A record of 
of view of a heathen, and a very attrac- Yale life beginning in August, 1845, when 
tive heathen, for Sundari is quick witted, the author entered as a Freshman the insti- 
sprightly and beautiful enough to make her tution of which he afterward became Presi- 
attractive, no matter what land she might dent, with which his family has been con- 
be born in. It is a life story of rich interest, nected over a century. It describes the fac- 
with its dark days and bright, its adven- .ulty of sixty years ago, with vivid pictures 
ture, romance and pathos. Born in Austra- of Day and Thatcher, and carries on the his- 
lia and giving her life to Christian work in tory of the college through all its successive 
India, Miss Harband has woven together steps down to the close of Dr. Dwight’s 
incidents of observation with a touch of ro- Presidency. The volume lacks an_ index, 
mance and enlivening flashes of humor. which would have greatly added to its use- 
With frontispiece. 302 pp. 12mo. fulness. Illustrated. 500 pp. 8vo. 


Personality of Emerson, The. By F. B. 
Sanborn. With frontispiece. 134 pp. 8vo. 
See review, page 833. 


Leonardo da Vinci. By Dr. Georg 
Gronau, author of “A Life of Titian.” A 
careful study of Leonardo illustrated prin- 
cipally from his drawings, reviewing his 
life and discussing his work from the stand- Portraitures of Julius Caesar. A mono- 
point of one who values him as high as an. graph. By Frank Jesup Scott. This is a 





New Books and New Editions 


careful and exhaustive study of the various 
coins, busts, and statues throughout Eu- 
rope which purport to be the portrait of 
Cesar. The discussion of these is prefaced 
by a concise and well written “brief” of 
Cesar’s biography. The numerous alleged 
portraits of Julius Cesar vary so wildly 
among themselves as to make it extremely 
difficult to arrive at any certainty as to what 
his real appearance was. It is none the 
less a fascinating subject for speculation. 
Illustrated. 182 pp. 8vo.—N. Y. Post. 


Prince Charles Edward Stuart. By An- 
drew Lang, author of “The Mystery of 
Mary Stuart,” etc. A reprint of the sketch 
written by Andrew Lang for a large work, 
with numerous illustrations, published by 
Goupil & Co., in 1900. It is a swift, ready, 
informed narrative of its subject, based on 
careful study, whose results are presented 
with the light, graphic touch of the practiced 
journalist. With frontispiece. New edi- 
tion. 452 pp. Indexed. I2mo. 


Reminiscences of Early Chicago and 
Vicinity. By Edwin O. Gale. The author 
reached Chicago May 25th, 1835, while the 
place was still an Indian post. He spent 
there his childhood school years, living 
there ever since. This work of reminiscence 
brings the narrative down to the great fire. 
It is full of minute. personal information, 
told simply, directly and with accuracy, con- 
stituting a most invaluable and interesting 
record, one singularly free from padding 
and full of interesting details too often for- 
gotten. Illustrated. 452 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 


Remembrances of Emerson. By John 
Albee. These reminiscences of Emerson by 
an intimate friend appeared a few years ago, 
were universally received as of interest, and 
are now again published in the interest 
caused by the centennial celebration of his 
birth. With portrait. 202 pp. 12mo. 


Robert Browning. By G. K. Chesterton. 
English Men of Letters Series. 207 pp. 
Indexed. 16mo. 

See review, page 831. 


Schumann. By Annie W. Patterson. 
With illustrations and portraits. 232 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 

See review, page 834. 


Sir Edwin Landseer. By McDougall 
Scott. Following the usual plan of this 
series, eight works are reproduced. A bib-- 
liography and chronology open the sketch, 
which first describes the long and fecund 
life of the painter. The man and his art 
are next discussed, with a manifest sense 


gII 


on the part of the critic that Landseer’s po- 
sition in English society during his life- 
time is greater than his position as an artist 
now that he is gone. The illustrations re- 
produced are carefully described and the 
work closes with a chronology of the paint- 
ings of Landseer and their present distribu- 
tion. English criticism gives the keynote 
to the conclusions reached, but it is English 
criticism modified by a knowledge of Land- 
seer’s limitations. Bell’s Miniature Series 
of Painters. 70 pp. 18mo. 


se 


B O T A N ¥ 


Flower Garden, The. By Ida D. Ben- 
net. A garden manual intended to aid those 
with small space, often no larger than a 
city lawn, though the plans are adapted to 
grounds of an acre or more. After treat- 
ing the work of laying out the beds, soils, 
fertilizers, starting seeds, transplanting 
house plants, window boxes, annuals, vines, 
bulbs, aquatic shrubs are presented. Clos- 
ing chapters give the common and English 
names of flowers and miscellaneous advice. 
There is an alphabetical index most care- 
fully carried out. The work is arranged for 
the latitude and climate of our Middle 
States. Illustrated. 282 pp. 12mo. 


= 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


Other Boy, The. By Evelyn Sharp, au- 
thor of “Wymps,” etc. With illustrations. 
230 pp. I2mo. 


Wilfrid Sweet; or, All for the Best. By 
Rev. Walter T. Leahy. A story of school 
life in a Catholic institution, with pictures 
of the life of those with limited means, told 
in a somewhat unsophisticated and unlit- 
erary fashion, but with occasional touches 
of close description. One of the characters, 
Basil, finally becomes a priest and goes to 
Molokai among the lepers. 197 pp. 12mo. 


se 
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Cornhill to Cairo, Etc. This volume of 
the early prose writings of Thackeray in- 
cludes the journey from Cornhill to Cairo, 
his burlesques of eminent novelists, his let- 
ters to the London Times about the second 
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funeral of Napoleon, his contribution to 
Punch on the next French Revolution and 
his burlesque of Dickens, which he lived to 
regret. This volume is, in short, made up 
of his product as a working journalist— 
good, bad and indifferent. The Prose Works 
of William Makepeace Thackeray. Edited 
by Walter Jerrold. With illustrations by 
Charles E. Brock. 443 pp. I2mo. 


= 
D R A M A 


Sultan of Sulu, The. By George Ade. 
This “book” is as witty and humorous as 
the better class of such “books” are. It is 
considerably different in manner from the 
work by which the author is best known, 
and it will be welcomed by many people 
who have seen the performance or who 
are otherwise interested in the work of 
George Ade. Illustrated. Paper. 128 pp. 
12mo.—Philadelphia Press. 


Where There Is Nothing. Being vol- 
ume one of plays for an Irish theatre. By 
W. B. Yeats. This is the story of a young 
Irish lunatic who runs away from home and 
friends, consorts with tramps, takes on a 
religious turn and goes into a monastery 
and presently finally coming to a violent 
death in a street fracas. Mr. Yeats seems 
to think this is a play, and perhaps fondly 
imagines he has modeled it after the Ibsen 
drama—otherwise it is difficult to see why 
he wrote it. 212 pp. 16mo.—Philadelphia 
Telegraph. 


*- « 
EDUCATIONAL 


Hero Stories From American History. 
By Albert F. Blaisdell and Francis K. Ball.. 
This book may be used either as a supple- 
mentary reading book on American history 
for the fifth and sixth grades in elementary 
schools, or for collateral reading in con- 
nection with a formal text-book of a some- 
what higher grade. The subjects treated in 
the fourteen chapters are: The Hero of 
Vincennes; A Midnight Campaign; How 
Palmetto Logs May Be Used; The Patriot 
Spy; Our Greatest Patriot; A Midnight 
Surprise; The Defeat of the Red Dragoons; 
From Teamster to Major General; The 
Final Victory; The Crisis; A Daring Ex- 
ploit; “Old Ironsides;” Old Hickory’s 
Christmas; A Hero’s Welcome. Illustrated. 
259 pp. I2mo. 
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Earthly Discords and How to Heal 
Them. By Malcolm J. McLeod, author of 
“Heavenly Harmonies for Earthly Living.” 
Essays on social subjects,——“The Failure of 
Legislation,” “The Discord of Sin,” “The 
Sad Note of Unbelief,” “The Hates of the 
Hypocrite,” “The Great Falsetto Note in 
Society,” “Young Man Out of Tune,” “The 
Healing Harmony.” 216 pp. I2mo. 














Essays. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
First series. The Centenary Edition. Vol- 
ume II. 445 pp. 1I2mo. 


How Paris Amuses Itself. By F. Berk- 
eley Smith, author of “The Real Latin 
Quarter.” With illustrations by the author 
and other artists. 334 pp. 1I2mo. 

See review, page 836. 


Ideas of Good and Evil. By W. B. 
Yeats. 341 pp. I2mo. 











Nature Addresses and Lectures. By 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. Centenary Edition. 
Volume I. With frontispiece. 461 pp. 12mo. 


Oxford at the Cross Roads. By Percy 
Gardiner, M. A. This is a book which 
must be read and seriously considered by 
all who take an interest in, or are officially 
concerned with, university education in Eng- 
land. It is not merely, as its preface might 
lead one to suppose, a plea for the fuller 
recognition of archeology in the curriculum 
of the University; it is a thoughtful and 
well-reasoned study of the principles of 
university education, an examination of the 
character of the most important Final School 
at Oxford, and an earnest plea for such 
moderate reforms as may render the Ox- 
ford course more suitable not merely to the 
requirements of the scholars now expected 
from all parts of the Teutonic world, but 
also to modern standards of education in 
general. Prof. Gardner has had opportuni- 
ties of studying the methods of German 
and American universities; he has inside 
knowledge of the systems of Oxford and 
Cambridge; he has the interests of educa- 
tion deeply at heart; and having something 
definite to say, he says it with an earnest- 
ness and moderation which go far to com- 
mend him to readers. 132 pp. I2mo.— 
London Athenaeum. 


Social Origins. By Andrew Lang. 
Primal Law. By J. J. Atkinson. 309 pp. 
I2mo. : 


See review, page 871. 
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Bubbles We Buy. By Alice Jones. 409 
pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 858. 


Buckeye Doctor, The. By William W. 
Pennell, M. D. 345 pp. 1I2mo. 
See review, page 851. 


By Stroke of Sword. By Andrew Bal- 
four. A romance laid in the close of the 
sixteenth and the opening of the seventeenth 
century, told by a young Scotchman, who 
becomes a soldier of fortune and sails the 
Spanish Main. The story is restrained in 
tone and an archaic atmosphere is main- 
tained in spite of modern phrase and vo- 
cabulary. 326pp. 12mo. Illustrated. Paper. 


Captain’s Toll-Gate, The. By Frank R. 
Stockton. With a memorial sketch by Mrs. 


Stockton and a bibliography. Illustrated. , 


352 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 870. 


Castle Omeragh. By F. Frankfort 
Moore, author of “The Jessamy Bride,” etc. 
414 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 850. 


Castle Rackrent and the Absentee. By 
Maria Edgeworth. With an introduction by 
Annie Thackeray Ritchie. Mrs. Annie 
Thackeray Ritchie furnishes the introduc- 
tion to the work, which is published with 
illustrations bv Chris Hammond. It gives 
a vivid picture of Irish life just before the 
Act of Union in the last decade of the 
Eighteenth Century. 382 pp. 





Confessions of a Chorus Girl. By 
Madge Merton. This account of the life 
of the chorus girl follows a familiar model, 
tells nothing which is very improbable, but 
tells that in a common-place fashion. It 
includes life on the road, in New York, in 
college rooms and in London, passing light- 
ly over the more disagreeable side of this 
wandering sentence and maintaining a ju- 
dicious reserve. I05 pp. I2mo. 


Confessions of a Husband. By William 
J. Lampton. A flagrant, vulgar, would-be- 
funny parody in part of Mary Adams’s 
“Confessions of a Wife.” There is nothing 
even amusing in it. 25 pp. I2mo. 


Despotism and Democracy. A study in 
Washington society and politics. 311 pp. 
I2mo. 

See review, page 857. 
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Detached Pirate, The. By Helen Mil- 
cete, author of “A Girl of the North.” With 
illustrations in color by I. H. Caliga. 347 pp. 
I2mo. 

See review, page 871. 


Dominant Strain, The. By Anna Chapin 
Ray. Illustrated in color by Harry C. Ed- 
wards. 350 pp. I2mo. 


Earth’s Enigmas. By Charles G. D. 
Roberts, author of “The Kindred of the 
Wild,” etc. A reprint of a collection of 
short stories which first appeared in 1895, 
now enlarged by three new stories,—‘“The 
House at Stony Lonesome,” “The Hill of 
Chastisement,” and “Ori the Tantramar 
Dike.” “Most of the stories in this collec- 
tion,” says the author, “attempt to present 
one or another of those problems of life or 
nature to which, as it appears to many of 
us, there is no adequate solution within 
sight.” Some are dreams, nearly all have 
about them an uncannytouch. They appear 
with most effective drawings by Charles 
Livingston Bull. 285 pp. I2mo. 


Ethel. By J. J. Bell, author “Wee Mac- 
greegor.” Mr. Bell’s dialogues are bright, 
breezy and entertaining. The absence of 
dialect makes this new story slightly easier 
to read, while its romantic character makes 
it appreciable as well as amusing. The 
people are normal with a fair share of wit, 
the courtship narrated is merrily episodal 
and displays a fine comminglement of fem- 
inine contradictoriness and masculine fool- 
ishness. 197 pp. 16mo. 


Felix. By Robert Hichens. 432 pp. 
I2mo. ’ 
See review, page 867. 






Fighting Chance, The. By Gertrude 
Lynch. In this book the author has suc- 
ceeded in writing a political novel, without 
going too deeply into the intricate mazes of 
a subject that to most readers is apt to prove 
only wearisome; and at the same time she 
has given a charming picture of a summer 
house-party, weaving together her politics 
and her light comedy with infinite skill. The 
part played by a delightful ingenue in the 
holiday of a dignified statesman; the se- 
rious love affair of a statesman’s private 
secretary with its unforeseen bearing on the 
lives of several persons, and the consequent 
contretemps of hearts; the epigrammatic wit 
of the characters, and the wholly teautiful 
environment in whith the actors are placed 
—all is written with that quiet force and 
genial humor which have hitherto charac- 
terized the shorter stories Miss Lynch has 
produced. Illustrated by Bayard Jones. 219 
pp. I2mo. 
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Fort Birkett. By Edward W. Town- 
send. With frontispiece. 277 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 850. 

For the Pleasure of His Company. By 
Charles Warren Stoddard. A tale of sen- 
timental rhapsody laid in San Francisco, 
whose hero goes on the stage, after having 
lost his money; later enters journalism, 
and after various adventures with men, 
women and letters, withdraws himself to a 
savage life. The principal interest of the 
book is in the somewhat over colored nar- 
rative which it gives to certain phases of 
life of the “Misty City,” as San Francisco 
is termed by its author. 257 pp. I2mo. 


Gentleman of the South, A. A memory 
of the Black Belt from the manuscript mem- 
oirs of the late Colonel Stanton Elmore. 
Edited without change by William Garrott 
Brown. Illustrated. 232 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 849. 

Girl and the Devil, A. By Jeannette 
Llewllyn Edwards. Unoriginal in theme, 
amateurish in treatment is this unwhole- 
some study of a girl who yields to fascinat- 
ing temptations. The fundamental facts of 
the story might, without doubt, be seen to 
exist in every large city of our country, but 
to write of them seems extremely poor 
taste. To write of them as Jeanette Llew- 
ellyn Edwards writes is an example of that 
presumption in things literary which is to- 
day prevalent everywhere. Illustrated. 270 
pp. I2mo. 


Golden Kingdom, The. By Andrew 
Balfour, author of “To Arms,” etc. A ro- 
mance of adventure which takes the hero, 
coxswain ot long ago, to South Africa, 
in the days before the discovery, where 
there is much fighting, strange contact with 
the natives and all the doings of romance. 
With drawings by C. K. Green. 424 pp. 
I2mo. 

Gordon Keith. By Thomas Nelson Page. 
Illustrated by George Wright. 548 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 865. 

Hound of the Baskervilles, The. By A. 
Conan Doyle, author of “The Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes,” etc. A reprint in cheaper 
form of the successful detective novel which 
appeared in roo1. The People’s Library. 
With illustrations. 248 pp. 12mo. Paper. 


In Happy Hollow. By Max Adeler 
(Charles Heber Clark), author of “Captain 
Bluitt,” etc. Illustrated by Clare Victor 
Dwiggins and Herman Rountree. 337 pp. 
I2mo. ' 

See review, page 859. 

In the Guardianship of God. By Flora 
Annie Steel, author of “On the Face of the 
Waters,” etc. 357 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 857. 


Jack Hardin’s Rendering of the Arabian 
Nights. Being a new translation in up- 
to-date English. By F. W. Scott. These 
stories appeared originally in a daily news- 
paper. They tell the old tales in extreme 
modern slang, Sinbad being the thread of 
the story which is vulgarized by this pro- 
cess. Illustrated. 259 pp. 16mo. 


Land of Joy, The. By Ralph Henry 
Barbour. 416 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 847. 


Lions of the Lord, The. By Harry Leon 
Wilson. Illustrated. 520 pp. 1I2mo. 
See review, page 851. 


Log of a Cowboy, The. A narrative of 
the Old Trail Days. By Andy Adams. The 
far West with its cowboys, gold diggers, 
Indians and thieves has always been a fa- 
vorite background for stories of fiction. 
“The Log of a Cowboy” is such a story, but 
it has the added value of coming from a 


dweller of the plains, from the cowboy 


himself. It tells of many thrilling adven- 
tures while rounding up and driving an im- 
mense drove of cattle, and describes the ex- 
citing incidents, adventures, and escapes 
with genuine interest. The stories and rem- 
iniscences which color the narrative are full 
of humor and character. Illustrated by E. 
Boyd Smith. 387 pp. I2mo. 


Love of Monsieur, The. By George 
Gibbs, author of “In Search of Mademoi- 
selle.” Frontispiece by the author. 297 pp. 
I2mo. 

See review, page 861. 


Love Thrives in War. By Mary Cath- 
erine Crowley, author of “A Daughter of 
New France,” etc. Illustrated by Clyde O. 
DeLand. 340 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 852. 


Man of Millions, A. By S. R. Keightley, 
author of “The Crimson,” etc. A reprint 
of a novel which apeared in 1901. Red 
Letter Series. 336 pp. I2mo. Paper. 


Man Overboard. By F. Marion Craw- 
ford, author of “The Upper Berth,” etc. 
This is a weird sea story, with a confu- 
sion of identity in two twin brothers, a 
love complication, and a real ghost. It is 
full of just the sort of writing which Mr. 
Crawford seems capable of pouring forth in 
such inexhaustible fluency and abundance. 
The author’s knowledge of ships and sail- 
ing is fairly encyclopedic—too much so, in 
fact. For pages together he is so exces- 
sively technical that to the uninitiated lands- 
man it is little better than meaningless. 
With frontispiece. 96 pp. 16mo.—WN. FY. 
Post. 
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Mara. By “Pansy” (Mrs. G. R. Alden). 
This last work of Mrs. G. R. Alden, “Pan- 
sy,” opens at a young women’s school, which 
the girls are just leaving. The future is 
foreshadowed in the circumstance that one 
girl notices that her room-mate shows “just 
a touch of difference in the way you handle 
the papers that come with those initials on 
the corner, or the cards bearing that name.” 
The average American life of the girls 
brings out various needs and situations, 
ending with the unexpected appearance of 
a Roman Catholic and life in a Mormon 
family. The book is written with a deep 
conviction of the dangers of Mormonism 
to the young and its moral poison. LIllus- 
trated. 341 pp. I2mo. 


Nine Points of the Law. By Wilfrid 
Scarborough Jackson. 304 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 860. 


One For Many. Confessions of a young 
Girl. By Vera. Translated by Henry Bri- 
toff. This book takes the form of a diary 
and purports to be the daily record of a 
young girl of much innocence and of high 
ideals who thinks herself deeply in love. 
I9I pp. 16mo.—Phildelphia Record. 


People of the Whirlpool. By the author 
of “The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife.” 
See review, page 853. 


Perkins, the Fakeer. By Edward S. 
Zile, author of “With Sword and Crucifix,” 
etc. Mr. Van Zile adds a decidedly unique 
contribution to modern literature. Nothing 
so startling bizarre and original has recent- 
ly come to a reviewer’s table; in fact, this 
book, which includes “When Reginald Was 
Caroline,” “How Chopin Came to Rem- 
sen” and “Clarissa’s Troublesome Baby,” all 
woven together by the magic thread of the 
marvelous Mr. Perkins, stands in so abso- 
lutely distinct a place that it is difficult to 
put a tag upon it, as it were. Mr. Van Zile, 
from the first page to the last, causes the 
most languid to “sit up,” and brings a laugh, 
surely, with every sentence. In this hour 
of the wearisome so-called “historical novel” 
it is a relief indeed to come to know the 
fascinating Mr. Perkins and to follow the 
uproarious course of pranks which he plays 
upon his unsuspecting friends. Illustrated 
by Hy Mayer. 377 pp. 12mo.—Canadian 
Bookseller. 


Philosophy Four. By Owen Wister, au- 
thor of “The Virginian,” etc. This story 
relates how two Harvard boys “ground up” 
for an examination, also how they passed 
better than their tutor. These blithe grass- 
hoppers, having loafed through the term, 
purchase the ant at the eleventh hour, and 
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discuss the Grecian philosophers in breezy 
college slang. Credit and praise denied to 
their pale instructor comes to them from 
the professor—after they’ve forgotten what 
the examination was about. Illustrated. 95 
pp. 18mo. 

Price of Freedom, The. By Arthur W. 
Marchmont, author of “By Right of Sword,” 
etc. This love story opens in London with 
a discovery by the hero that his father is a 
penal convict, being a receiver of stolen 
goods. This discovery comes just as the 
hero has fallen in love and declared him- 
self. From this interesting point the work 
passes on to strange scenes which intro- 
duce a creole snake-charmer. A marriage 
mystery is added to that of the convict 
father and the snake-charmer gives bizarre 
means of revenge. Red Letter Series. II- 
lustrated by Clare Angell. Paper. 277 pp. 
I2mo. 


Prince Hagen. By Upton Sinclair, au- 
thor of “King Midas,” etc. 249 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 868. 


Prince of Sinners, A. By E. Phillips 
Oppenheim, author of “The Traitors,” etc. 
Illustrated by Oscar Wilson. 386 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 860. 


Puritan Witch, A. By Marvin Dana, 
author of “The Woman of Orchids,” etc. 
The Puritan witch was a lively, warm- 
blooded, eager girl who had ben starved 
upon the meagre life of old New England 
in the days of the Salem witchcraft. She 
loved a man among the Puritans, yet not 
of the fanatical, and had set her heart on 
going away with him to a land less dour. 
But the man, after yielding for a while to 
her fascinations and becoming her be- 
trothed, fell in love with a milder and 
sweeter Puritan maiden. Then for rage 
and jealousy Anna sold herself to the devil 
and turned witch. She practiced so fiend- 
ishly that her rival fell under suspicion of 
the black art, and after being stuck quite 
full of pins by pious Puritan matrons was 
tried and condemned to death. All the rules 
of romance would demand at this stage a 
rescue by the hero, and the hero gallantly 
attempted to do his romantic duty. But the 
jealous Anna caught him in the act, and 
there was a stormy scene by night on the 
dreary New England road. Illustrated by 
P. R. Audibert. 266 pp. 12mo—N. Y. 
Times Saturday Review. 


Questionable Shapes. By William 
Dean Howells, author of “The Kentons,” 
etc. Illustrated by W. T. Smedley and Lu- 
cius Hitchcock. 219 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 868. 
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Red, Red Rose, A. By Katherine Ty- 
nan, author of “That- Sweet Enemy,” etc. 
Miss Tynan’s book is a social panorama 
rather than a story. There are no leading 
parts. Many well-drawn characters figure 
in the novel, and their dialogue and man- 
ners are characteristic and excellent. But 
no one holds the stage with any vividness 
of interest. An American brother and sis- 
ter, wealthy and clever, come to England 
and attempt the conquest of county society. 
They succeed, become popular, and marry 
the woman and man they desire. 305 pp. 
12 mo.—London Saturday Review. 


Samaritans, The. By John Alexander 
Steuart, author of ‘‘ Wine on the Lees,’’ etc. 


405 pp. 8vo. 


Siege of Youth, The. By Frances 
Charles. Illustrated. 293 pp. 1I21no. 
See review, page 858. 


Silent Maid, The. By Frederic Werden 
Pangborn. With frontispiece. 223 pp. I2mo. 


See review, page 854. 


Sinful Peck. By Morgan Robertson, au- 
thor of “Spun Yarn,” etc. A very funny 
story of an unintentional sailing voyage to 
Singapore. “Sinful Peck” gave a dinner- 
party to a number of old friends—respect- 
able bankers, authors. etc—and in order to 
win a bet he made them intoxicated and got 
them shanghaied on a sailing-ship bound 
for Singapore. The joke at times bade fair 
to become a very serious matter; but all 
ended well. 355 pp. I2mo. 


Sins of a Saint, The. By J. R. Aitken, 
author of “Love in its Tenderness,” Illus- 
trated. 346 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 853. 


Song of the Cardinal, The. By Gene 
Stratton-Porter. Illustrations being cam- 
era studies from life by the author. 163 pp. 
8vo. 

See review, page 848. 


Spectre of Power, A. By Charles Eg- 
bert Craddock. This book, dealing with the 
period before the thought of union was 
_ abroad in the colonies, and while yet the 
Spaniard and the Frenchman were as dead- 
ly enemies as the Indian, is the first story 
to do justice to those French soldiers who, 
for the sake of their country’s advancement, 
adopted Indian dress and consorted with the 
savage. Like spies, such men are admirable 
or despicable, according to the prejudices 
of the beholder, but a writer of to-day can 
afford to forget the bitterness with which 
an earlier author would have spoken of the 
man in the guise of a Choctaw messenger 


to the Cherokees, but really acting for King 
Louis and against the English. The com- 
plicated intrigue necessary to maintain his 
position, the varied wiles of the savages, 
their customs as expounded by the latest 
authorities, and the crude deceit opposed 
to both French and Indian by their English 
and Scottish foes make a story very un- 
like those in which similar situations were 
presented in the days of Cooper and his 
imitators. 415 pp. With notes. I12mo.— 
N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


Stay-at-Homes. By L. B. Walford, au- 
thor of “The Baby’s Grandmother,” etc. 
Mrs. Walford is not always at her best; 
it is not every year that she succeeds in 
producing so charming a bit of fancy as 
“Leddy Marget,” and it is possible that the 
impatient reader may find the opening pages 
of “Stay-at-Homes” somewhat tame. But 
let her persevere, and she (Mrs. Walford is 
decidedly a women’s novelist) will be re- 
warded by a clever plot, and some people 
worth knowing, people well born and people 
“smart,” but with no “birth” to speak of, 
people narrow with the narrowness of a 
stagnant county — “Stay-at-Homes,” — and 
people broad-minded with the experience 
of social life in London and on the Con- 
tinent. The heroine is a girl of fine charac- 
ter, yet very human withal in her loyalty 
and inexperienced bewilderment; the ad- 
venturess is a dainty bit of femininity, a 
brave little social struggler, a mixture of 
good and not very black evil, a real product 
of present-day cosmopolitanism, which al- 
lows money to buy so many things, in an 
old-fashioned county circle as well as in 
London, in Homburg or on the Riviera. 
Average well-bred people, these, with preju- 
dices that are but exaggerations of sound 
old principles and social ways of doing and 
seeing, happy people, too, with everything 
to make them contented. Sunshine prevails 
in their lives, and it colors the mood of the 
reader who follows their adventures in 
“Stay-at-Homes.” 344 pp. 12mo.—wN. Y. 
Mail and Express. 


Studies in Hearts. By Julia MacNair 
Wright. Short tales, some laid in Philadel- 
phia three-quarters of a century ago, dealing 
with homely, domestic life in various parts 
of the world in this country and in Eng- 
land. They are simple, have a proper moral, 
and possess the story-telling interest. [I- 
lustrated. I90 pp. I2mo. 


Triumph, The. By A. S. Pier. 12mo. 
See review, page 854. 


Truth and a Woman. By Anna Robe- 
son Brown. This story, in spite of its brev- 
ity and the lightness with which she has 
touched upon weighty subjects. is still a 
book which holds the reader after he has 
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finished the story. Perhaps she has been a 
trifle hard upon the heroine, who, although 
justice may have demanded harsh treatment, 
was, nevertheless, not so bad as Miss Brown 
pretends to believe. For in spite of Miss 
Brown’s harshness, one feels that it is, after 
all, merely a pretense and that she is pun- 
ishing her heroine more out of a sense of 
what is due to logic than because her heart 
is in the wrong. 206 pp. 16mo—WN. FY. 
Times Saturday Review. 


Under Dog, The. By F. Hopkinson 
Smith. Illustrated. 332 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 856. 


Victim of Conscience, A. By Milton 
Goldsmith, author of “Rabbi and Priest,” 
etc. Illustrated. 318 pp. 1I2mo. 

See review, page 857. 


Victim’s Triumph, The. By Josephine 
Zeman. Tells the story of a group of peo- 
ple who move in New York’s wealthy social 
circle. The plot turns upon the advent in 
New York of a Rusian nobleman and his 
sisters. After society has lionized them, the 
nobleman is discovered to be a criminal and 
the woman not to be his sister. She has 
married an English lord who is visiting in 
New York, and many dramatic scenes result. 
With frontispiece. 244 pp. 12mo.—Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly. 


Vulgarians, The. By Edgar Fawcett, 
author of “The Evil That Men Do,” etc. 
Young parvenus, who, like Lochinvar, 
“came out of the West,” are those of whom 
Mr. Fawcett writes, and his sympathetic 
touch is unfailing; yet there is an underly- 
ing current of humor that is delightful. The 
character of Marian Warrender, who, out 
of the goodness of her heart, moulds the 
manners of her protegées and, unknowingly, 
their destinies, is full of a tender and appeal- 
ing interest. When her young friends, over- 
burdened with wealth, arrive in New York, 
the record of their adventures is at once 
pathetic and diverting. Their transfer to a 
fashionable summer resort leads to inci- 
dents of a more serious nature, the :ntro- 
duction of a titled fortune-hunter and an 
unsuspected dénouement. Illustrated by 
Archie Gunn. 213 pp. I2mo. 
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Bridge Book, The. By Archibald Dunn, 
author of “Bridge and How to Play It,” etc. 
Certain portions of this work on “bridge” 
have appeared in the “King” and the New 
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York Commercial Advertiser. Th se have 
been recast in the endeavor to lay before 
the readcr a system of play which has 
proved itself the best, that is, “most .likely 
to conduce to success.” The game is first 
described, its rules are given, the “declara- 
tion” is treated at length and the rest of the 
work goes to the management of cards, a 
synopsis of leads and bridge stratagems, 
with a growing use of calls and other sig- 
nals. 224 pp. Indexed. 16mo. 
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Trolley Trips Through Southern New 
England. This book has nearly sixty 
illustrations and ten maps (including a new 
one of the Berkshire section in Massachu- 
setts), with description of cities and towns 
along the main route from New York to 
Boston, and many of the side trips. A valu- 
able feature of the book is the itinerary of 
trip from New York to Boston, giving the 
distance, fare and running time of the dif- 
ferent stages of the trip, noting points at 
which changes are made; also connections 
to various points on the main line. Side 
trips are given from Bridgeport, Worces- 
ter, Holyoke, Northampton and other cities; 
also the following places not connected with 
the main line; Pittsfield to Williamstown 
and Great Barrington and Hinsdale; Win- 
sted to Torrington; Willimantic to Norwich 
and New London; Waterbury to Nauga- 
auck, etc. A double-page table gives in 
condensed form the distance, fare and run- 
ning time between towns and cities from 
the city hall in New York to the Park 
street subway station in Boston. Illustrated. 
18mo.—Hartford Times. 
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Introduction to the History of Western 
Europe, An. By James Harvey Robinson. 
The character of a work which professes 
to give the history of the course of West- 
ern Europe from the downfall of the Ro- 
man Empire of the West to the Congress 
of Berlin in 1878 must necessarily be 
sketchy. It will be impressionist, and the 
test of whether it is a good or bad sketch 
will be whether the impression presents the 
true outline of a picture into which the 
minutie of detail and colouring may after- 
wards be introtluced. This book of the 
Professor of History in Columbia Univer- 
sity is good judged by this standard. He 
has given the results of his reading of the 
best modern works English and foreign, 


























































and the course of European history stands 
out clear and plain unembarrassed by mat- 
ters superfluous to a reader who only wants 
to follow the main lines of development. It 
is all that it professes to be—a lucid narra- 
tive, interesting, readable because pleasantly 
written, and without affectations of what is 
called vividness by the writers of a “popu- 
lar” style. We find it a thoroughly useful 
book within its limits; and if many of its 
statements are only summaries of what 
might fill a volume, they represent the ac- 
curacy of the orthodox exponents of his- 
tory. One statement, however,which would 
be obviously misleading to the inexperienced 
reader may be mentioned. Free trade pol- 
icy is described as now being recognized 
by most European powers. There is a 
sense, hinted at by the author, in which to 
some extent this statement is intelligible; 
but after all it illustrates the danger of 
brevity. Illustrated. 690 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
—London Saturday Review. 


Home Life Under the Stuarts, 1603-1649. 
By Elizabeth Godrey. Illustrated. 312 pp. 
Indexed. 1I2mo. 

See review, page 873. 
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Kempton-Wace Letters, The. 256 pp. 


12mo. 
See review, page 864. 


Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife, 1883-1900. 
By Mary King Waddington. Illustrated 
from drawings and photographs. 401 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo. 

See review, page 837. 
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Peril and the Preservation of the Home, 
The. By Jacob A. Riis. This book com- 
prises the William L. Bull lectures for the 
year 1903. In his four lectures Mr. Riis 
deals with the subjects which readers have 
already learned to connect with his name; 
slum life, tenements and the possibilities of 
improving them; in short, the forces that 
make for and against the home. Mr. Riis 
savs whatever he thinks with the sort of 
outspokenness which so often brings things 
to pass. For instance, “The troubles that 
have made our municipal government a by- 
word in the past and raised doubts in the 
minds of some as to the fitness of our peo- 
ple, of any people, to govern themselves 
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rightly.” That may sound severe, but Mr. 
Riis has the habit of saying what he thinks. 
The book contains numerous photographs, 
reproduced, in great part, from “How the 
Other Half Lives” and “The Battle with the 
Slum.” 190 po. 12mo.—N. Y. Post. 


John Marshall. Life, character and 
judicial services, as portrayed in the cen- 
tenary and memorial addresses and pro- 
ceedings throughout the United States on 
Marshall Day, 1901, and in the classic ora- 
tions of Binney, Story, Phelps, Waite and 
Rawle. Compiled and edited with an in- 
troduction by John F. Dillon. Illustrated 
with portraits and facsimile. In 3 vols. 
8vo. 

See review, page 840. 
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Moral System of Shakespeare, The. By 
Richard G. Moulton, M.A., author of “The 
Ancient Classical Drama,” etc. 373 pp. In- 
dexed. I2mo. 

See review, page 830. 
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How to Keep Well. By Floyd M. Cran- 
dall, M. D. This treatise is intended to 
furnish laymen with a knowledge of the 
present precautions against infectious dis- 
eases. The working of antitoxins, includ- 
ing vaccinations, fills one-half of the book. 
The rest discusses the effects of modern life, 
the rearing of children, their faulty nutri- 
tion and heredity, the regimen of adult life, 
the dangers of middle years and the wise 
treatment of age and its advancement. The 
advice is simple, altogether hygienic, and 
runs to preventive and precautionary meas- 
ures instead of to cures. 506 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


Roentgen Rays in Medicine and Sur- 
gery, The. By Francis H. Williams. A 
third edition of the work which appeared in 
1901. A second edition was required by the 
following March and the third appears a 
year after in May. In this issue the ap- 
pendix has been rewritten and enlarged, the 
greater part of it being devoted to the 
X-rays as a therapeutic agent. A bibliog- 
raphy of articles on this subject closes the 
work, which has become, during the eigh- 
teen months in which it has been pub- 
lished, the leading American manual of 
practice of this novel agent in the field of 
remedial surgery. The writer has worked 
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in the Rogers Laboratory of Physics of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
in the Boston City Hospital. Third edition, 
with enlarged appendix. 757 pp. 8vo. 
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America at Work. By John Foster 
Fraser. Author of “The Real Siberia,” etc. 
A traveler’s sketch of work in its various 
phases in this country. Department store, 
rapid transit in New York, the American lo- 
comotive, various phases of commercial life 
and training, farming, agricultural colleges, 
hog killing, the electric works at Niagara, 
manufactures of boots and shoes, of wool- 
ens, cottons, electrical appliances and coal- 
mining, with a chapter on Chicago, make up 
the work. which is written with the light, 
quick sight and touch of a traveler who 
is principally impressed by the recklessness 
of life. “It is not unusual,” he says of the 
rush of the Brooklyn Bridge, “for some- 
body to be killed.” With illustrations. 264 
pp. I2mo. 


Confiscation of John Chandler’s Estate, 
The. By Andrew MacFarland Davis. An 
interesting old letter written in 1828 has 
been discovered which recounts the misfor- 
tunes that befell Colonel John Chandler of 
Worcester in 1774 because of his loyalty to 
the King, and the material contained in the 
letter formed the basis of a paper on the 
Chandler family which was read by the 
Hon. Horace Davis, of San Francisco, be- 
fore the American Antiquarian Society in 
1900. Mr. Davis in preparing this book has 
covered the incidents referred to in these 
papers, and has also included transcripts 
from several old documents, that form the 
basis for a consideration of the laws and 
processes followed by the patriots in revo- 
lutionary times, in the punishment of their 
Tory neighbors and in stripping them of 
el property. With frontispiece. 295 pp. 
vo. 


Cuchulain of Muirthemne. By Lady 
Gregory. With a preface by W. B. Yeats. 
Mr. W. B. Yeats pronounces this book “the 
best that has come out of Ireland in my 
time.” It is a compilation from early Irish 
stories of its best folk tales, written in a 
simple and* direct style, with the hero, 
Cuchulain, as the center of the narrative. 
The Irish text has been printed either in 
“Irisch Texte,” the “Revue Celtique” or in 
“Atlantis.” The total literature on the sub- 
ject may be reckoned at about 2000 8vo. 
pages, of which the greater part are in 
manuscript older than the twelfth century, 
the legends themselves being still older. 
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Out of this multifarious material this story 
of Irish life at the close of the first millen- 
nium of the Christian era has been com- 
piled. 


Law of Mental Medicine, The. By 
Thomson Jay Hudson, author of “The Law 
of Psychic Phenomena,” etc. The au- 
thor’s statements show profound research 
into the sources and mysteries of human 
existence, particularly in regard to the use 
of “suggestion,” and the conclusions he 
draws and which he sets plainly forth so 
that the most unscientific can comprehend, 
are likely to be of incalculable value to those 
who read his work understandingly. It isa 
little wordy, and there is considerable repeti- 
tion which, while it emphasizes the au- 
thor’s meaning, detracts somewhat from 
its force by making it rather tedious reading 
at times, but much of the book is of won- 
derful interest and rightly taken will be 
most helpful. 281 pp. 12mo.—Philadelphia 
Telegraph. 


Mechanical Refrigeration. By Hal Wil- 
liams. A manual on mechanical refrigera- 
tion, parts of which have appeared in vari- 
ous technical journals. The preface says 
that with the exception of M. Ledoux’s 
work on the properties of the various re- 
frigerating agents published in 1879, me- 
chanical refrigeration for some years has 
had no new literature of its own. Two 
chapters discuss the laws of heat, thermo- 
dynamics, entropy, and the historical de- 
velopment of refrigeration. ‘The ammonia, 
binary or double agent system Am. Co. is 
used in opening the discussion of the sub- 
ject. The mechanical action is minutely 
analyzed and plans are closely described, 
with diagrams. The close of the book di- 
vides into two parts tht discussion of ice- 
making and cold storage. Illustrated. 406 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Modern Civic Art; or, The City Made 
Beautiful. By Charles Mulford Robinson, 
author of “The Improvement of Towns and 
Cities.” This is a popular exposition of 
what the ideal city should be like, and deals 
with avenues, squares, parks, fountains, 
business buildings, and tenements from the 
zsthetic point of view. The author is dis- 
tinctly hopeful, and foresees the develop- 
ment of a collective sense of the beautiful 
which we have hitherto sadly lacked. In- 
deed, the opening chapter, entitled “A New 
Day for Cities,” is fairly effusive. “There 
is a promise in the sky of a new day. The 
darkness rolls away, and the buildings that 
had been shadows stand forth distinctly in 
the gray air. The tall facades glow as the 
sun rises; their windows shine as topaz; 
their pennants of steam, tugging flutter- 
ingly from high chimneys, are changed to 
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silvery plumes. Whatever was dingy, 
coarse and ugly is either transformed or 
hidden in shadow. * * * There seems to 
be a new city for the work of a new day.” 
This, at any rate, is healthy enthusiasm in 
the right direction. 375 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
—N. Y. Post. 


My Kalendar of Country Delights. By 
Helen Milman (Mrs. Caldwell Crofton). 
In her prelude to this book Mrs. Crofton 
says: “Now that a great wish of my life 
has been fulfilled, and I can boast of a gar- 
den room of my own, a retreat where I can 
work and scatter leaves, and thoughts, and 
flowers at will, I have made up my mind 
to keep a kalendar of my own and write 
therein what comes to me with flowers, and 
song of birds, and treasures I find in books 
which fill shelves on the green walls. Old 
books, with musty covers and time-worn 
pages. The flowers in these days are the 
flowers we love to-day, though the sweet old 
names are unknown to many. * * * All 
the writers of to-day are well known and 
well loved—E. V. B., Canon Ellacombe, 
Elizabeth, Harry Roberts and a host of 
others. Their books can be had for the ask- 
ing and folk require the whole. not jottings 
therefrom. For my kalendar I have spent 
hours, days, weeks, in searching among 
books that are rare and not easily read, so 
that to those who have not time nor in- 
clination to search for themselves I may re- 
veal hidden delights and buried joys. It is 
essentially a Nature Kalendar. I have writ- 
ten only of flowers and birds, with here and 
there a thought inspired by my garden.” 
Illustrated by Donald Maxwell. 366 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 


Quo Vaditis? By Bouch White. A pessi- 
mistic discussion of modern conditions writ- 
ten in an imitation of Walt Whitman’s man- 
ner by a man of great sincerity, much feel- 
ing, and some capacity for sharp and vivid 
expression. Much is extravagant, much dis- 
agreeable and some irresistibly comic; but 
strong, sober feeling runs through the jere- 
miad, 204 pp. I2mo. 


Soul: A Study and an Argument, The. 
By David Syme, author of “Outlines of In- 
dustrial Science,” etc. Mr. Syme’s latest 
work is of considerable interest. It is writ- 
ten in pleasant style, with no undue display 
of technical terms. Its argument, even 
when unconvincing, is intelligible to the 
ordinary reader who. without specialized 
knowledge, will undertake with the writer 
a little consistent thinking. There is evidence 
of knowledge and acquaintance with that 
latest research which is profoundly modify- 
ing our theories of consciousness. The 
whole volume gives the impression of an 
entirely honest thinker who has long medi- 


tated on fundamental problems, and come 
to his conclusions by independent thought. 
200 pp. Appendixed. 12mo.—London Athe- 
naeum. 


Spiritual Power at Work. By George 
Henry Hubbard. A work influenced, per- 
haps unconsciously, by the attitude and 
phrases of the “new thought,” but . based 
on the orthodox religious view, modified by 
the belief, coupled with evangelical convic- 
tion, that certain means can be used in or- 
der to produce certain emotions. Before the 
book is over, the entire field of temperance, 
missions, revivals and social regeneration 
has been covered in a book sincere, but 
given to the common-place. 343 pp. I2mo. 


Story of a Grain of Wheat, The. By 
William C. Edgar. This book traces the 
growth of wheat from the germ to the flaky 
whiteness of flour. Plant life forms the first 
chapters, but soon the discussion becomes 
commercial and reciprocity with Canada is 
practically considered. The capacities’ of 
Great Britain and Argentina as wheat marts 
require chapters. The process of milling 
and the subjects of transportation and tariffs 
are not neglected. It is a notable volume, 
written in a pleasing manner and valuable 
for its commercial information as well as 
the fascination of the story of the wheat 
germination. Illustrated. 195 pp. Indexed. 
12mo.—Pittsburg Post. 


Story of Life, The. For the use of 
mothers of boys. By Ellice Hopkins, au- 
thor of “The Power of Womanhood,” etc. 
An attempt to describe reverently, with 
plentiful analogy, the process of human gen- 
eration to be used by mothers in instruct- 
ing their boys and girls on an important 
subject, too often neglected. “The work,” 
says the author, “‘The Story of Life.’ has 
been written in fulfillment of my promise in 
the ‘Power of Womanhood’ to write some- 
thing that might lighten the undoubted diffi- 
culty of imparting a pure knowledge of the 
subject of life and birth to the young.” The 
Every Day Help Series. 69 pp. 18mo. 


Trapper “Jim.” By Edwin Sandys, au- 
thor of “Upland Game Birds,” etc. In this 
book the author has endeavored to tell grow- 
ing boys how to do many useful and inter- 
esting things, such as trapping. camping, 
swimming, drawing, shooting, fishing, spar- 
ring, and preserving the skins of wild crea- 
tures. But more especially he has sought 
to point the way to the grand outdoors as 
he has found it. Jim is a city boy who 
goes to the country and learns much dur- 
ing his sojourn. He is just an average boy, 
who does nothing which another boy could 
not do; and the author tells only of things 
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which any boy of limited pocket money may 
enjoy. With many illustrations. 441 pp. 
I2mo. 


eH & 
MISSION WORK 


India’s Problem, Krishna or Christ. By 
*John P. Jones, D. D. Illustrated. 363 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo. 

See review, page 842. 


Lomai of Lenakel. A hero of the New 
Hebrides. By Frank H. L. Paton, B. D. 
Illustrated. 336 pp. 8vo. 

See review, page 843. 


se & 
NATURAL HISTORY 


Animal Life of Our Seashore, The. By 
Angelo Heilprin. This useful manual was 
first issued in 1888. It remains in its third 
edition the best account which has yet ap- 
peared of the life of the sea on the New 
Jersey coast. Simple, intelligible, accurate, 
adding greatly to the interest of familiar 
objects. With illustration. 126 pp. In- 
dexed. 1I2mo. 


Natural History of Selborne, The. By 
Gilbert White. This is another new edition 
of Gilbert White’s perennially popular book 
on Selborne. The present reprint is fur- 
nished with notes by Richard Kearton and 
with illustrations reproduced from photo- 
graphs taken direct from nature by Cherry 
and Richard Kearton. The whole makes a 
delightful volume. 294 pp. I2mo. 


se st 
PHILOSOPHY 


Works of Rabelais, The. Translated by 
Urquhart and Motteux. This edition of 
Rabelais (Urquhart and Motteux’s trans- 
lation), which appeared in 1583, is present- 

ed as it was edited bv William MacCall 
’ from a two-volume edition, London, 1875. 
The text has been cut “not with any prudish 
intent, but with an evident wish to con- 
dense the text by the exclusion of non- 
esentials and to prune the verbal redundan- 
cies of the translators.” The type is some- 
what small but clear. The work is in three 
small volumes. The edition has more of 
Rabelais than usually appears. The illus- 
trations are those which appeared in 1565 
in “Les Songes Drolatiaue de Pantagruel.” 
These were not by Rabelais, though gen- 
erally attributed to him. The edition as a 
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whole adds a convenient edition for read- 
ing rather than the library. The Museum 
dition. 3 vols. 281, 233, 325. 32mo. 


se 
PHYS 1 OCH CO UW FY 


Secrets in the Face; or, Physiognomy. 
Illustrated. By Francis Thomas, author of 
“Secrets in the Hand.” An analysis, with 
outline drawings, of the meaning of various 
faces generally derived from the reproduc- 
tion in outline of the portraits of persons 
of note, whose known characters are used 
to describe the significance and “secrets” 
of their physiognomy. Paper. 67 pp. 8vo. 


se 
P O E 4 R Y 


Book of the Rose, The. By Charles G. 
D. Roberts author of “The Kindred of the 
Wild,” ete. With frontispiece. 83 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 835. 


Cogitations of a Crank at Three Score 
Years and Ten. By Septimus Winner, 
author of “Listen to the Mocking Bird,” 
etc. With frontispiece. 112 pp. 8vo. 

See review, page 863. 


From the Green Book of the Bards. By 
Bliss Carman, author of “Low Tide on 
Grand Pré,” etc. No. II. Pipes of Pan. 137 
pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 836. 


Perverted Proverbs. By Col. D. Streamer, 
author of “Ruthless Rhymes for Heartless 
Homes,” etc. This book has for sub-title: 
A Manual of Immorals for the Many. The 
verses are written in the vein which this 
suggests. The pose and the cheerful flip- 
pancy of it all are amusing through the 
forty-seven pages of the book, but one feels 
rather relieved that it is not longer. 47 pp. 


16mo.—N., Y. Post. 

Visions and Other Verse. By Edward 
Robeson Taylor. With frontispiece. 106 pp. 
I2mo. 

See review, page 836. 


=H H 


POLITICAL AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Municipal Public Works: Their Incep- 
tion, Construction and Management. By 
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S. Whitney. A work intended by its au- 
thor for the inexperienced city official and 
for the urban citizen. It is written in the 
hope of providing a manual which will be 
useful for those who are suddenly called to 
the responsibility of municipal work. It is 
therefore between the scientific engineering 
manual and a general discussion of munici- 
pal affairs. Its chief endeavor is to give 
various criteria by which good can be dis- 
tinguished from bad work, municipal ac- 
counts analyzed and general principles ap- 
plied to municipal works so that they can 
be judged and valued. 241 pp. I2mo. 


Political History of Slavery, A. By 
William Henry Smith, author of “The St. 
Clair Papers,” etc. With an introduc- 
tion by Whitelaw Reid. “This work differs 
from most histories treating of the same 
period in confining its narration largely to a 
specific purpose. ‘The author undertakes 
to cover the whole time from the first signs 
in America of active hostility to slavery 
down to the reconstruction of the United 
States. constitution as an anti-slavery in- 
strument. But he does not undertake an 
adequate account of the origin and spirit of 
slavery in this country, nor of the growth 
of the anti-slavery agitation at the north, 
nor of secession, nor of the Civil War and 
what came after. He traverses this period 
from first to last with the one primary pur- 
pose of telling the political history of slav- 
ery.” 436 pp. 8vo. Indexed. 


se & 


Ae we re oe er 


Contemporary Psychology. By Guido 
Villa. Revised by the author, and trans- 
lated with his permission, by Harold Mans- 
corda. A translation of the original Italian 
edition which appeared in 1899, with 
changes, some for brevity and concision, and 
others extending references and changing 
the second part of the chapter on Method, 
replacing it by a chapter on the composi- 
tion and development of mental life. It is 
translated by an attache of the Italian Em- 
bassy in Paris. Where there are English 
translations of books to which reference is 
made, the translation is cited. One-quarter 
of the book is occupied with the history. ob- 
ject and development of psychology. The 
rest describes the mind and body, analyzes 
methods, classifies psychological functions 
and closes with consciousness and the laws 
of psychology. Throughout, the work rests 
on deductions from recent neural discovery 
rather than on exnerimental psychology. 
396 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Book News 


Experimental Psychology and Its Bear- 
ing Upon Culture. By George Malcolm 
Stratton, M. A. The aim of this volume is 
to give an untechnical account of certain 
groups of experiments in psychology, and to 
show something of their significance. The 
author has not disregarded the interests of 
special students of the subject; and yet he 
has had in mind more especially the general 
reader who wishes to understand the char- 
acter of the laboratory work and to appre- 
ciate its bearings on his wider intellectual 
and moral interests. Illustrated. 331 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 


Outlines of Psychology. By Josiah 
Royce, Ph. D. In this volume the author is 
concerned solely with certain problems of 
the natural history of mind; metaphysical 
issues are not at all in question. The au- 
thor’s plan has led him to concern himself 
with elementary principles rather than with 
technical details, and to attempt practical 
applications of these principles rather than 
statements of the fascinating but complex 
special researches of recent laboratory 
psychology. “I pre-suppose, then, a serious 
reader,” says Professor Royce in his pre- 
face, “but not one trained either in experi- 
mental methods or in philosophical inquir- 
ies. I try to tell him a few things that 
seem to me important, regarding the most 
fundamental and general processes, laws 
and conditions of mental life. I say noth- 
ing whatever about the philosophical prob- 
lem of the relations of mind and body, and 
nothing about the true place of mind in the 
universe. Meanwhile, I try to view the mat- 
ter here in question in a perspective which 
is of my own choosing.” Teachers’ Pro- 
fessional Library. 392 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Psychology and Common Life. By 
Frank Sargent Hoffman. 281 pp. 12mo. 
See With New Books. 


se 
a em eH me ee ae 


Naval Annual, The. Edited by T. A. 
Brassey, 1903. “Brassey’s Naval Manual,” 
a compilation of unmatched use and import- 
ance, continues this year the usual order, 
first discussing the relative strength of 
navies, next English development, including 
the recent reorganization of the English 
service, and lastly manceuvres. The navy 
lists, with outline drawings of vessels, ord- 
nance trials, and similar discussions com- 
plete the volume, which is indispensable to 
any one who desires to have an intelli- 
gent knowledge of naval affairs. With illus- 
trations. 521 pp. 8vo. Indexed. 
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Death of Christ, The. By James Den- 


‘ney, D.D. A study of the New Testament 


touching on the death of Christ, based on 
the conviction of the author that the event 
has not the place assigned to it either in 
preaching or in theology which it has in 
the New Testament. In: the endeavor to 
present this view, the author has sought to 
bridge the gap between religion and the- 
ology. After summarizing the view of 
Christ’s death as presented in the synoptic 
gospels, the author passes to the early 
church, Paul’s preaching, redemptive obedi- 
ence, the place of Christ’s death in St. John, 
with a strong insistence upon the orthodox 
view of the blood atonement as the only 
basis, for the new life constituted for the 
soul by the response of faith-and the appeal 
of Christ’s death. “We may say,” says the 
author, “that we have received the atone- 
ment and that the atonement regenerates, 
or that we have been justified by faith that 
justification generates, or that we have re- 
ceived an assurance of God’s love which is 
deeper than our sin.” But through all noth- 
ing accomplishes the appeal except the 
death on the cross. Second edition. 334 pp. 
I2mo. 


Drama of the Apocalypse, The. By 
Frederic Palmer, author of “Studies in 
Theologic Definition.” A study, part com- 
mentary, part criticism, based on the en- 
deavor to explain Revelation by showing 
what its aim was when written and the 
spirit in which it was accepted by the 
primitive church. It closes with a transla- 
tion which is preceded by a discussion of 
which the author says: “The foliowing 
study of the Apocalypse is intended to be 
not so much a critical examination as an 
appreciation. It does not aim to be a com- 
mentary, a museum of research nor an em- 
bodiment of decisions upon the many schol- 
astic questions involved. It endeavors 
rather to invite and to smooth the way be- 
fore the ordinary reader. There is lying 
ready much piety which would gladly find 
fresh food, much literary appreciation which 
would welcome a new masterpiece. much 
poetic sensibility waiting to test fire by it- 
self. Too often when one of these has ap- 
proached the Book of the Revelation it has 
been repelled by language it could not un- 
derstand. But for all these classes the 
book is peculiarly an inheritance. It needs 
but a little to put them in possession of 
their own. That this little essay is am- 
bitious to accomplish.” 190 pp. Appen- 
dixed. 12mo. 


Man Called Jesus, The. By John P. 
Kingsland. This book presents the charac- 


ter of Christ and construes his sonship to 
God in entirely ethical terms. At the same 
time it recognizes the strict unity of life, 
whether divine or human, and the imma- 
nence of God in man. However far Mr. 
Kingsland deviates from traditional ideas, 
he is solicitous for their substance as dis- 
tinct from their form, and refuses to break 
with it in his advance from the old toward 
the new. 330 pp. 12mo.—The Outlook. 


Old Testament Criticism and the Chris- 
tian Church. By John Edgar McFadyen, 
M.A. This book is judicial in temper, 
Christian in spirit, and scholarly in its 
equipment. The author neither sneers at 
old opinions nor vituperates new opinions. 
In general it may be said to embody the 
views of Prof. Briggs or Prof. Driver in 
the spirit of Prof. George Adam Smith. It 
is constructive in its aim, cautious in its 
conclusions, tender in its sympathy for the 
anxious and the troubled. It believes in 
the necessity of criticism, regards it as an 
essential product of Protestantism, and ex- 
emplifies the spirit in which it should be 
employed. 370 pp. Indexed. 12mo.—The 
Outlook. 


Religions of Ancient Egypt and Baby- 
lonia, The. By A. H. Sayce, D.D. 501 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo. 

See With New Books. 


Rise and Fall of the Anabaptists. By 
E. Belfort Bax. The present volume, the 
third of the series, concludes these studies 
of the social side of the Reformation in 
Germany. The other two were on “German 
Society at the Close of the Middle Ages” 
and “The Peasants’ War in Germany,— 
1525-1526.” This issue takes up the next 
step in history beginning with the persecu- 
tion of Protestants in the Swiss cantons. 
After a sketch of the doctrine and practice 
of the Anabaptists, their political program 
and movement are described with an ac- 
count of. their leader. Melchior Hoffmann. 
The rising of the Anabantists in Munster, 
the “Reign of the Saints,” “The New 
Israel,” the long siege and the terrible 
scenes of the sack, complete the volume. 
The work is narrative in its character. 
There are few foot-notes, and it is intended 
to present a popular rather than a critical 
history. 407 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Spirit in Man, The. By Horace Bush- 
nell. These sermons never had the benefit 
of revision from Dr. Bushnell. They end in 
some cases with mere notes which were in- 
tended to suggest the close to the speaker. 
They are of various dates, some early, as 
one in 1847, another during the panic of ’57. 
another after Bull Run, for the most part 
representing his later discoveries. Extracts 
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from various addresses are also given and 
aphorisms selected from his works. A bibli- 
ography includes the published writings of 
Bushnell, which began in 1835 and end with 
this volume, the last of the centennial edi- 
tion edited by his daughter, Mrs. Cheny. 
Centenary edition. 473 pp. I2mo. 


Teachings of Jesus Concerning Wealth, 
The. By Gerald D. Henver. With intro- 
duction by Herrick Johnson, D. D. The 
stewardship of money and property becomes 
more and more a problem. To the state and 
to the individual the perplexities increase 
with the growth and development of great 
enterprises controlled by one man or a cor- 
poration. Mr. Heuver having studied this 
question thoroughly and discovering that in 
the English language there did not appear a 
book treating on the relation of Christ to 
property, prepared this book as a thesis to 
be submitted to the divinity faculty of the 
University of Chicago. Its cordial recep- 
tion then and its subsequent complete en- 
dorsement by Dr. Herrick Johnson and 
others led to its publication. 208 pp. In- 
dexed. I2mo. 


University and Other Sermons. By 
Mandell Creighton. Edited by Louise 
Creighton. This volume of Bishop Creigh- 
ton includes “some of his early sermons 
preached before he acquired the habit of 
preaching extemporary.” The remainder are 
either sermons given before the University 
or preached on some special occasion, both 
being carefully written out. 271 pp. 12mo. 


se 
Ss Cc I E N Cc E 


New Conceptions in Science. By Carl 
Snyder. An interesting work on science, 
written in lucid, non-technical language, and 
perfectly comprehensible by the lay reader. 
Mr. Snyder presents in this volume the out- 
come of advanced scientific research, basing 
his expositions upon the work of the great- 
est French, German, English, and Ameri- 
can scientists of our time, whose latest ex- 
periments have opened up such astounding 
fields of exploration. “How the Brain 
Thinks,” “The Finite Universe,” “The 
Search for Primal Matter,” “Bordering the 
Mysteries of Life and Mind,” “The Newest 
Ideas as to What Is Life”—the last a sum- 
mary of wonders—are some of the chapter 
headings. Others are, “How the Human 
Body Fights Disease,” “The Relations of 
Science and Progress,” “What This World 
is Made Of,” “Recent Progress Towards an 
Explanation of Electricity,’ “The Rise of 
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Synthetic Chemistry and Its Founder” (M. 
Berthelot), “The Spirit-Rappers, the Tele- 
paths, and the Galvanometer,” “Wireless 
Telegraphy” and “America’s Inferior Place 
in the Scientific World.” Illustrated with 
portraits and sketches. 355 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


S ELECTION § 


Choate Story Book, The. With a bio- 
graphical sketch of Hon. Joseph H. Choate. 
Anecdotes which Mr. Choate, now Ambassa- 
dor to London, has used in his speeches, 
repartees, his orations before the New Eng- 
land Society in 1867 and at subsequent dates, 
and his farewell speech at the dinner given 
in his honor at the Union League in 1899. 
I13I pp. I2mo. 


Selections From the Best English Es- 
says, A. Chosen and arranged by Sher- 
win Cody, author of “The Art of Writing 
and Speuking the English Language.” 
These essays have been chosen in such wise 
as to be representative of the growth of 
English prose. The selections begin with 
Bacon, go on down through Swift, Addison, 
Lamb, De Quincey, Carlyle, Emerson, Ma- 
cauley. and Ruskin, and end with Matthew 
Arnold. There is an introduction, illumina- 
tive and guiding, including a_ historical 
review, a discourse on style and a discussion 
of the possibilities of prose. 415 pp. 16mo. 


Thoughts From Maeterlinck. Chosen 
and arranged by E. S. S. This consists of 
some of the choicest passages from “Wis- 
dom and Destiny,” “The Treasure of the 
Humble,” “The Buried Temple,” “The Life 
of a Bee” and others. There are so many 
beautiful and wise sayings in Maeterlinck’s. 
philosophy that the material presented has 
been copious, but E. S. S. has shown dis- 
crimination and tasteful appreciation in 
choosing. 275 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


World’s Great Orators and Their Best 
Orations, The. By Charles Morris, au- 
thor of Manual of Classical Literature, etc. 
Noted speeches are arranged in eighteen 
classes in this book which covers Ameri- 
can, British and European orations, includ- 
ing classic orators in the last edition. The 
selections range from Pericles to Wu Ting 
Fang. Nearly all recent speakers of note 
are embraced in the volumes which are 
compiled from a newspaper standpoint. 
With illustrations. 637 pp. 8vo. Indexed. 
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Year in the Fields. Selections from the 
writings of John Burroughs. A reprint of 
“A Year in the Fields,” which first appeared 
in 1875, to which the publishers have added 
a biographical sketch of Mr. Burroughs and 
a number of new illustrations; photographs 
in which the author figures. With illustra- 
tions from photographs by Clifton John- 
son. 220 pp. I2mo. 


= 
Ss P O R T Ss 


Bass, Pike, Perch and Others. By 
James A. Henshall, M. D., author of “Book 
of the Black Bass,” etc, Illustrated. 400 pp. 
Indexed. 1I2mo. 

See review, page 846. 


se SH 


nek Ye E A N D 
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Holborn and Bloomsbury. By Sir Wal- 
ter Besant and G. E. Mitton. The issue is 
one of a series which describes the his- 
torical side of London from the view of 
literary and personal association. This vol- 
ume takes up Bloomsbury. It is accompa- 
nied by a small map with diagrams of par- 
ticular places, and is a blend of guide-book, 
description and historical summary, written 
with care and vivid personal interest. II- 
lustrated. 102 pp. Indexed. 32mo. 


Kensington. By G. E. Mitton. Edited 
by Sir Walter Besant. Mr. Mitton in this 
little volume, one of “The Fascination of 
London” series, an off-shoot from the larger 
work on which Sir Walter Besant was en- 
gaged when he died, gives us a pleasant, 
unaffectedly written account of what is cer- 
tainly one of the most interesting districts 
in the Metropolis. He carefully points out 
the historical associations of the different 
houses, mansions, and public buildings, and 
reinstates, so to speak, many of the original 
and more celebrated inmates in their an- 
cient dwelling places. With book. in hand, 
and with the aid of the two carefully pre- 
pared maps that accompany it, it is possible 
for the resident in Kensington to gain an 
appreciable idea of the wealth of historical 
interest that surrounds him, thus adding to 
his enjoyment of the present-day aspect of 
the suburb; and as a guide to the stranger 
who would in a few informal words be put 
in possession of the chief facts attaching to 
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the locality, the work should prove invalu- 
able. Illustrated. 99 pp. Indexed. 18mo.— 
London Publishers’ Circular. 


Riviera, The. By Hugh Macmillan, 
D. D., author of “The Highland Lay,” etc. 
“In this new edition of ‘The Riveria,’ it has 
been deemed advisable to restrict the range 
of the book to the western portion, and to 
omit the part beyond Alassio, which ap- 
peared in the two former editions. * * 
All the old wood engravings have been left 
out, and the principal spots between Hzeres 
and Alassio are illustrated by means of full- 
page photographs.” Third edition. With il- 
lustrations. 146 pn. 8vo. 


eH 


US EF UOL A N D 
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Chip Carving. By T. Vernette Morse. 
Chip carving is done in hard wood in low 
relief as an introduction to other forms of 
carving, maple and cherry being the ideal 
woods for it. The author of this little man- 
ual was at one time a private pupil of the 
late Charles Godfrey Leland. Both designs 
and methods show the influence of this 
teacher. How to Do It Series. Illustrated. 
Paper. 23 pp. 16 mo. 


How to Make School Gardens. A man- 
ual for teachers and pupils. By H. D. Hem- 
enway, B. S. Illustrated. 107 pp. 12mo. 


Old China Book, The. By N. Hudson 
Moore. Staffordshire. Wedgewood, lustre 
and other English potterv and porcelain are 
included in this work, which has been com- 
piled for those who own a few pieces, par- 
ticularly of old English china and wish to 
know more about it. It is abundantly illus- 
trated, follows the usual line of these works, 
being manifestly greatly aided by Barber, 
and groups the works by makers. There is 
a full index, technical processes are de- 
scribed and prices are given in many cases. 
The work constitutes a useful manual for 
the small collector rather than for the tech- 
nical student. Illustrated. 284 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


Tulip Ware of the Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man Potters. By Edwin Atlee Barber, 
A. M., author of “Pottery and Porcelain of 
the Anglo-American Pottery,” etc. Illus- 
trated: Paper. 223 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

See review, page 844. 
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America at Work. John Foster Fraser. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.61. 


Animal Life of Our Sea-Shore, The. By 
Angelo Heilprin. 90 cents; by mail, 95 
cents. 


Autobiography of Joseph Le Conte. By 
William Dallam Armes. $1.25, postpaid. 


Autobiography of a Thief, The. By 
Hutchins Hapgood. $1.25, postpaid. 


Bass, Pike, Perch and Others. By James 
A. Henshall. $2.00, postpaid. 


Book of the 


Rose. By Charles G. D. 
Roberts. $1.00, i 


postpaid. 


Bridge Book, The. 
$1.00; by mail, $1.05. 


By Archibald Dunn. 


Bubbles We Buy. By Alice Jones. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Buckeye Doctor, The. By William W. 


Pennell. $1.08, postpaid. 


By Stroke of Sword. By Andrew Bal- 
four. 33 cents; by mail, 38 cents; paper. 


Captain’s Toll-Gate, The. By Frank R. 
Stockton. $1.08, postpaid. 


Castle Rackrent and the Absentee. By 
Maria Edgeworth. 90 cents; by mail, 95 
cents. 


Choate Story Book, The. By Hon: Joseph 
H. Choate. 55 cents; by mail, 60 cents. 


College Course of Shorthand. By Fran- 
cis J. Stein. $1.25; by mail, $1.30. 


Confessions of a Chorus Girl. By Madge 
Merten. 57 cents, postpaid. 


ES 


Contemporary Psychology. By Guiao 


Villia. $2.75; by mail, $2.91. 


Cornhill To Cairo. By William Make- 
peace Thackeray. 75 cents; by mail, 80 
cents. 

Cuchulain of Muirthemne. By Lady 
Gregory. $2.40; by mail, $2.52. 


Daughters of Darkness In Sunny India. 
By Beatrice M. Husband. $1.00, postpaid. 


Detached Pirate. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


By Helen Milecete. 


Death of Christ, The. By James Denney. 
$1.20; by mail, $1.35. 


Despotism and Democracy. $1.08 post- 
paid. 

Drama of the Apocalypse. By Frederic 
Palmer. $1.25, postpaid. 


Earth’s Enigmas. By Charles G. D. Rob- 
erts. $1.08; by mail, $1.20. 


Earthly Discords, and How to Heal 
Them. By Malcolm James McLeod. 75 
cents, postpaid. 


Essays. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. $1.35; 
by mail, $1.58. 


Ethel. By J. J. Bell, 75 cents, postpaid. 


Experimental Psychology. By George 
Malcolm Stratton. $2.00, postpaid. 


Fascination of London, The. Kensington. 
By E. Milton. Edited by Sir Walter Be- 
sant. 70 cents; by mail, 75 cents. 


Fascination of London. Holborn and 
Bloomsbury. By Sir Walter Besant and 
G. E. Milton. 70 cents; by mail, 75 cents. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 
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NEW BOOKS of the MONTH—Wanamaker Prices 


Felix. By Robert S. Hichens. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Fighting Chance, The. By Gertrude 
Lynch. $1.25; by mail, $1.35. 


Fort Birkett. By Edward W. Townsend. 
go cents, postpaid. 


Flower Garden, The. By Ida D. Bennet. 
$2.00; by mail, $2.16. 


Gentleman of the South, A. By William 
Garrott Brown. $1.08, postpaid. 


Golden Kingdom, The. By Andrew Bal- 
four. $1.08, postpaid. 


Gordon Keith. By Thomas Nelson Page. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Hound of the Baskervilles, The. By A. 
Conan Doyle. 33 cents; by mail, 38 cents; 
paper. Cloth, 45 cents; by mail, 55 cents. 


How to Keep Well. By Floyd M. Cran- 
dall. $1.50, postpaid. 


How to Make School Gardens. By H. D. 
Hemenway. $1.00; by mail, $1.05. 


How Paris Amuses Itself. By F. Berke- 
ley Smith. $1.50, postpaid. 


Ideas of Good and Evil. By W. B. Yeats. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.55. 


In Happy Hollow. By Max Adeler. 90 


cents, postpaid. 


Introduction to the History of Western 
Europe. By James Harvey Robinson. $1.60; 
by mail, $1.78. 


Jack Harden’s Arabian Nights. By F. W. 
Scott. $1.00, postpaid. 


Kempton-Wace Letters, The. $1.08, post- 
paid. : 


Law of Mental Medicine, The. By Thom- 
son Jay Hudson. $1.20, postpaid. 


Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife. By Mary 
King Waddington. $2.50, postpaid. 


Life of God in India, The. By Helen S. 
Dyer. $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 


Log of a Cowboy, The. By Andy Adams. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Love of Monsieur, The. By George 


Gibbs. $1.08, postpaid. 


Man of Millions, A. By S. R. Keightley. 
35 cents, paper; by mail, 38 cents. 


Man Called Jesus, The. By John P. 
Kingsland. $1.40; by mail, $1.51. 


Mara. By “Pansy” (Mrs. G. R. Alden). 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Marshall. John, Life, Character, etc. By 
John F. Dillon. Three vols. $9.00, postpaid. 

Mechanical Refriseration. By Hal Wil- 
liams. $2.25; by mail, $2.38. 


Memoirs of Yale Life and Men, 1845-1899. 
By Timothy Dwight. $2.50, postpaid. 


Methods of Teaching Gymnastics. By 
William Gilbert Anderson. 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.01. 


Modern Civic Art. By Charles Mulford 
Robinson. $2.50, postpaid. 


Moral System of Shakespeare. By Rich- 
ard G. Moulton. $1.50, postpaid. 

Municipal Public Works. By S. Whin- 
ery. $1.50; by mail, $1.63. 


Natural History of Selborne. By Gilbert 
White. $1.35; by mail, $1.40. 


Naval Annual, The. 1903. Edited by T. 
A. Brassey. $7.50; by mail, $7.76. 

New Conceptions in Science. By Carl 
Snyder. $2.00, postpaid. 


Old China Book. By N. Hudson Moore. 
$2.00, postpaid. 


Old Testament Criticism and Christian 
Church, The. By John Edgar McFadyen. 
$1.50, postpaid. 
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NEW BOOKS of the MONTH—Wanamaker Prices 


Other Boy, The. By Evelyn Sharp. $1.25, 
postpaid. 


Outlines of Psychology. By Josiah Royce. 
$1.00, postpaid. 


Perkins, the Fakeer. By Edward Van Zile. 
$1.00, postpaid. 


Peril and the Preservation of the Home. 
By Jacob A. Riis. $1.00, postpaid. 


Perverted Proverbs. By Col. D. Streamer, 
75 cents, postpaid. 


Philosophy Four. By Owen Wister. 38 
cents, postpaid. 


Political History of Slavery. By Wm. 
Henry Smith. 2 volumes. $4.50, postpaid. 


Portraitures of Julius Caesar. By Frank 
J. Scott. $5.00; by mail, $5.20. 


Price of Freedom, The. By Arthur W. 
Marchmont. 33 cents; by mail, 38 cents; 
paper. 

Prince Charles Edward Stuart. By An- 
drew Lang. $2.25, postpaid. 


Prince Hagen. By Upton Sinclair. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Psychology and Common Life. By Frank 
Sargent Hoffman. $1.30; by mail, $1.40. 


Puritan Witch. By Marvin Dana. $1.25, 
postpaid. 


Questionable Shapes. By William Dean 
Howells. $1.08, postpaid. 


Red, Red Rose. By Katherine Tynan. 35 
cents; by mail, 38 cents; paper. 


Religions of Ancient Esypt and Baby- 
lonia. By A. H. Sayce. $3.50; by mail, 
$3.68. 


Reminiscences of Early Chicago and Vi- 
cinity. By Edwin O. Gale. $2.00, postpaid. 


Rise and Fall of the Anabaptists. By E. 
Belfort Bax. $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 


Schumann. By Annie W. Pattson. 90 
cents; by mail, 95 cents. 


Secrets in the Face. By Francis Thomas. 
38 cents; by mail, 43 cents; paper. 


Siege of Youth, The. By Frances Charles. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Silent Maid. The. By Frederic W. Pang- 
born. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Sinful Peck. By Morgan Robertson. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Sins of a Saint. By J. R. Aitken, $1.08; 
postpaid. 

Sir Edwin Landseer, R. A. By McDou- 
gall Scott. 75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 

Soul, The. By David Syme. $1.35; by 
mail, $1.40. 


Spirit in Man, The. By Horace Bush- 
nell. $1.25, postpaid. 


Story of Life, The. Ellice Hopkins. 30 
cents; by mail, 35 cents. 


Story of a Grain of Wheat, The. By Wil- 
liam C. Edgar. $1.00, postpaid. 


Sultan of Sulu. By George Ade. 
cents; by mail, 43 cents; paper. 


Teachings of Jesus Concerning Wealth. 
By Gerald D. Heuver. $1.00, postpaid. 


Thoughts from Maeterlinck. Chosen and 
arranged by E. S. S. $1.20, postpaid 


Trapper Jim. By Edwyn Sandys. $1.50, 
postpaid. 


Vulgarians. The. By Edgar Fawcett. 


$1.25, postpaid. 


Under Dog, The. By F. Hopkinson 
Smith. $1.08, postpaid. 


University and Other Sermons. By Man- 
dell Creighton. $1.50; by mail, $1.60. 


Victim’s Triumph, The. By Josephine 


Zeman. 90 cents, postpaid. 


Where There Is Nothing. By W. B. Yeats. 
$1.25, postpaid. 


Works of Rabelais, The. By Urquhart 
and Motteux. 3 volumes. $2.25; by mail, 
$2.37. ° 


World’s Great Orators and Their Best 
Oreti>ns, The. By Charles Morris. $1.50; 
by mail, $1.70. 
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Book News 


Some Good Books 


for Vacation Reading 
At Little Prices 


AT 35 CENTS EACH | 


Publisher's Price, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00 


Ascanio. By Alexandre Dumas. [Illus- | 
trated. 
Black. The Story of a Dog. The Ball 
of Snow, and Sultanetta. By Alexandre 
Dumas. Illustrated. 
The War ot Women. 
Dumas. Illustrated. 
An Oklahoma Romance. 
Churchill Candee. 
A Bachelor Maid. By Mrs. Burton | 
Harrison. Illustrated. 
Old Bowen’s Legacy. 
Edwin Asa Dix. 
Mistress Nell. A merry tale of a merry 
time. By Geo. C. Hazleton, Jr. 
Arden Massiter. By William Barry. 
His Defense, and Other Stories. By 
Harry Stillwell Edwards. Illustrated. 
The Wizard’s Knot. By William Barry. 
The Billy Stories. By Eva Lovett. 
Parlous Times. A novel of modern 
society and diplomacy. By David 
Dwight Wells. 
Two Sides of a Question. Life froma 
woman’s point of view. By May Sinclair. 
De Sevigne. Letters of Madame De 
Sevigne to her daughter and friends. 
Edited by Mrs. Hale. 


By Alexandre 
By Helen 


A novel. By 


AT 30 CENTS EACH 


$1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00 | 


The Aristocrats. By Gertrude Atherton. | 

Daughter of the Vine. By Gertrude 
Atherton. 

The Column. By Charles Marriott. 

The Catholic. A novel. 

Intelligence in Plants and Animals. | 
By Thomas G. Gentry. Illustrated. 
Harry Richmond. By George Meredith. 
Beauty’s Aids; or, How to Be Beau- 

tiful. By The CountessC—. - } 
Geber. A tale of Harun the Khalif. By | 
Kate A. Benton. 
Our Common School System. By | 
Gail Hamilton. 
Philbrick Howell. A novel. By Albert | 
Kinross. 
| 


Publisher’s Price. 


The Serious Wooing. A heart’s history. 
By John Oliver Hobbes. 


JOHN 
Philadelphia 


The regular editions that sell usually for four or five times what we ask for them 


| Senge. By the Author of Kismet. 
or 





The Seven Houses. A romance. BY 


Hamilton Drummond. 


| The Screen, By Paul Bourget. Illustrated. 


Nugent, Memoir of Robert, Earl Nu- 
gent. With letters, poems and appen- 
dices. By Claud Nugent. With 12 re- 
productions from family portraits by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds and others. 8vo. 

The Fickle Wheel. A tale of Eliz- 
abethan London. By Henry Thew 
Stephenson. Illustrated. 

A Son of Austerity. By George Knight. 

A Heart of Flame. By Charles Fleming 
Embree. Illustrated. 

Cicero’s Ethical Writings: De Ofiicis, 
De Senectute, De Amicitia and Scipio’s 
9 Translated by Andrew P. Pea- 
b 


Active Service. A novel. By Stephen 
Crane. 

Rosalynde’s Lovers. By Maurice 
Thompson. Illustrated. 


The Moderns. A tale of New York. By 
George Trimble Davidson. 


AT 25 CENTS EACH 


Publisher's Price, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2 00 


Dunstable Weir, Tales of. By Zack. 
Jones Family, Concerning the. By 
Timothy Titcomb (J. G. Holland). 
Cruise of the Cachelot. by Frank T. 
Bullen. 
Plain Talks. 
a of the Manse. 

and. 


By J. G. Holland. 
By J. G. Hol- 


| Hours with Men and Books. By 


William Mathews. 


| Oliver Goldsmith. A memoir. By Aus- 


tin Dobson. 
Potiphar’s Wife, and Other Poems. 
By Sir Edwin Arnold. 
The Id and Winstow. By Edith 
Henrietta Fowler. 
Jefferson Wildrider. 
Elizabeth Glover. 
Fortune’s Tangled Skein. A novel. 
By Jeannette H. Walworth. 

Pericles and Aspasia. By Walter Sav- 
age Landor. 

Monday Chats. By C. A. Saint-Beuve. 
Selected and translated by William 
Mathews. 


A novel. By 
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» THE LOST BOOK w 


By ANDREW W. MADISON. 


FROM THE BROOKLYN COURIER: “One of 
the most interesting and, in a certain respect, most 
remarkable books ever issued.’’ 


FROM THE NEW YORK MERCURY: ‘“‘ The 
Lost Book,’ which theologians have stamped as a 
new Bible, is exciting comment throughout the 
religious world.’ 


FROM LEADERS OF MISSIONS: “The pure 
wheat without the chaff.’”’ “ Enough truth to save 
the whole world.’’ ‘‘A glorious feast.’’ 


FROM THE BOOK NEWS—(Published by 
John Wanamaker, nlerngenee = owl : “The first 
edition of this book was published in 1890. We 
might call the work a condensed Bible or a new 
Bible. It claims to contain ‘a statement of four 
hundred facts in harmony with the teachings of 
Christ, ae what His doctrine literally and 
truly was and is when the records concerning it 
are properly interpreted and rightly understood.’ 
The condensation is indeed its excellent quality, 
and its moral tone is of the highest. As some one 
says, ‘It opposes alike the skepticism that rejects 
all and the credulity that accepts all.’ The author 
firmly believes it to have been inspired. It does 
seem in many ways to be a wonderful work.”’ 


‘Second edition now on sale. Price; cloth, 
40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. For sale at 


JOHN WANAMAKER’S, 


Broadway, 4th Avenue, 9th and 10th Streets, 
New York. 


+ who prefer to use a nice 
Ladies 


quality of stationery for 
their correspondence, should inquire 
for Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and 
Envelopes to match (the old and relia- 
ble line). These goods are presented 
in Superfine and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being unsurpassed 
in Purity, Tone and Beautiful Soft 
Finish by even the finest foreign pro- 


ductions. Sold by all Stationers, in 


a variety of tints and surfaces. Manu- 


factured and supplied to the trade 
only by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass. U.S. A 


The NEW Patent Pompadour 


LATEST AND MOST POPULAR FASHION 


Tuts Pompadour is worn 
with just the ends con- 
cealed under the natura) 
hair as illustrated, when 
properly adjusted has a 
most natural effect. For 
simplicity, elegance and 
style it is far superior to 
any substitute for this 
particular fashion of hair 
dressing. Price in brown 
colors, $3.00; light drab 
and gray colors, from 


$5.00 up. 


Illustrated Catalogue 
sent to customers out of 
town, goods sent by maiJ 
everywhere. 


S. C. BECK, 36 N. 8th St., Phila., Pa. 





Book News 


The Ts-tze’s Tower 


A NOVEL 
By LOUISE BETTS EDWARDS 


Illustrated by JoHN SLOAN (Griffin Series) 
12mo. Cloth extra, $1.00 


In an extended early notice the Brooklyn Eagle says: 


“The book is remarkable enough to call for more than 
ordinary attention. The character drawing and the love 
episodes are wondrous clever ; if half the cleverness had been 
left out it would have been welcomed as a big break in 
modern fiction. The novel is commended as something out 
of the common.” 


Every one who is interested in the condition of the Jewish population of Russia 
should read Henry Lliowizi’s new novel, “The Archierey of Samara,’’ The scene of the 
book is laid near the district in which the recent massacres of Jews took place and deacribes 
with great power and vividness the trials and tribulations of Jewish life under the rigorous 
Russian rule. The author, a native of the land of which he writes, speaks from personal 
knowledge and experience, and many scenes of his novel read almost like a prophetic 
account of the events that have been taking place since the book was written, and which 
certainly justify Mr. Iliowizi’s arraignment of the conditions under which the Czar’s 
Jewish subjects are living. 


7 
The ArchiereyofSamara 
A SEMI-HISTORICAL ROMANCE 
By HENRY ILIOWIZI 
Author of the “Weird Orient,” “In the Pale,” etc. (Griffin Series) 
Illustrated by STEPHEN J. FERRIS 
12mo. Cloth extra, $1.00 


A powerful, vivid, and thrilling novel of Jewish life in Russia. 


‘‘Life in the ‘Pale of Jewish Settlement,’ its ae. humor, tenderness, 
tragedy is drawn with force and picturesque effect.’’— Outlook, N. Y. 


‘A romance, yet it is a great deal more than that. It is history, philosophy, 
and romance combined.’’—Phtladelphia Record. 


‘** A powerful protest and an effective story.’’—Philadelphia Press. 


‘‘Is told with such passion that, having once taken it up, one cannot fail to 
read it.”"—Lowuisville Post. 


‘The story is one of grim and painful interest.’’"—CJleveland Plain Dealer. 


‘Depicts with great strength and realism the sufferings of the Jewish race 
under the Russian rule.’’—Pudlic Opinion, N. Y. 


Henry T. Coates €& Co., privapecpria 
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If you are a reader 
why not consult 


BOOK NEWS? 
I a a 


It is an up-to-date, ready-at-hand, preservable guide to 
the literary world; the only literary magazine that notices 
every new book. 

A brief perusal of its contents, a glance at its illustra- 
tions and you are in touch with all the current literary 
events ; you are introduced to all the newest writers. 

Book NEws does not presume to dictate, though it does 
aim to observe a high criterion of literary excellence and 


good taste. 


In its standing of twenty-one years it has proved itself 


eminently practical and in every way useful to an 
extended circle of litterateurs and readers. 
Why not add yourself to the number of those 
7-B. N 


Cut this 
Coupon off, 
fill in Blank. a 
Date - helpfulness ? 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 


“e,, persons who, each month, are benefited 


by its qualities of completeness and 


Enclosed is 50 cents. Please 
enter my subscription to BOOK 


r 
NEWS for one year, beginning 5 conte 0 Copy 77 nS & yon 


with the number. 


NAME John Wanamaker 


ADDRESS 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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